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PREFACE. 




HILST engaged in the study of Spanish 
literature, I frequently found short 
articles, tales, and legends of con- 
siderable beauty, the greater number written 
with the object of inculcating a high purpose, 
or pointing a moral. The few which form 
this present volume have been taken exclu- 
sively from modern authors, and are the varied 
productions of the gifted pens of several writers 
of eminence. Foremost among them stands 
Feman Caballero, who, but a few short months 
since, was laid in her honoured grave after a 
long life and brilliant career, which rendered 
her name famous in the literary world. Others 
are from the works of Adolfo Becquer, 
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whose future gave such promise of glorious 
work, yet was taken from our midst in the 
prime of life, and ere his fame had extended to 
other lands ; the many beautiful thoughts 
which he left behind making his untimely 
loss an undying regret. 

Such are a few of the Gathered Gems which, 
in memory of those genial w^riters, I offer to 
the English public, trusting that they will be 
as kindly received as have been my former 
eflTorts in bringing forward some of the hidden 
wealth of Spanish authors. 



Mabiana Monteiro. 



4^ Brunswick Villas, 
Hill Road, N.W. 
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SPANISH AUTHORS. 



"Ik il00ars i^U. 



" Bicniieureuse la cloche au gosier vigoureux, 
Qui malgrd sa yieillesse, alerte et bien portantc, 
Jette fidMement son cri religieux 
Ainsi qu'un yieux soldat qui veille sous sa tente." 

Chables Baudelaisb. 

^ ** Men vlio arc solely occupied with material interests may not 
comprehend this language, nor estimate at its true value the 
superior influence which humanizes the masses, and unfolds civil- 
ization."— Monseignevb Bonnet, Archbishop of Bordeaux. , j 

iCEPTICS think that bells have a 
meaningless sound, and believe that 
they only serve as trumpets for the 
clergy to interpose their claims, and interrupt 
the busy course of men's lives. " What mis- 
sion can these importunate callers have V* la 
* \ 
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it to announce a death ? What horror 1 Of 
what use their clamorous reminder ? We mvM 
die — we know that already. And why that 
ceaseless Mane, TJiecel, Phare's in the pleasure 
feast of life ? Do they tell us of a christening ? 
What is it to us whether another being has 
entered this life^ or that he should have been 
admitted into the Christian fold ? Do they 
bid us come to church on the festival day, and 
to attend the divine offices ? Well indeed ! do 
they think perchance that ^ve shall care to 
assist at them ? 

Yes, in this manner do those speak who 
would destroy all things, from the summit of 
the belfry down to the deepest 'foundations of 
our holy temples, and silence every religious 
call, for when was aggression more daring, or 
hostility more bitter, or intolerance more des- 
potic than in this age, which carries emblazoned 
in vain pomp upon its standards the words. 
Philanthropy, Tolerance, Liberty, and Rights 
of the People. 

These bells, which so greatly disconcert the 
enlightened citizen, are for the poor and the 
simple, who so well understand them, their 
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spiritual bond with the world. They are their 
consolation, their guide, their monitor, their 
calendar, and their timepiece; they are the 
voices which speak to them and tell them 
Always something, because they form the 
means by which the Church speaks to her 
children, and the voice moreover which speaks 
more markedly to those who, deprived of 
other means of communication, are unaware 
of the course of events, and of the flight of 
time. 

These bells tell them that they are watched 
over by spiritual guides, and that they are not 
alone or bereft of comfort. They bid them 
come together to pray in the manner that our 
Eedeemer instituted prayer, which was by 
joining their supplications together. They 
tell them that in the Church is the bond 
sanctified which gives honour and position to 
the spouse they love, stability and respect to 
their affections, and a name and standing to 
their children, thus forming those family bonds 
which are as holy as they are sweet, as neces- 
sary to old age as they are useful in youth. 
They tell them to take their childrea thait^^ 
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that they may enter the fold of Holy Church ; 
and they bid them also resort there if at the 
hour of death they desire consolation for their 
souls, and holy burial for their bodies. 

The bell at day-dawn reminds the faithful 
that the hour for work and for prayer has 
arrived — those two paths by which they are 
to pass securely from this life into eternal 
bliss. It anticipates the festival day by the 
vesper call, and each festival is a new lesson. 
At midday it announces the hour when the 
labourer rests from his morning toil ; and at 
the fall of day, when the Angelus bell peals 
forth which salutes the Mother of God, it also 
tells them that the day's work is over. This 
bell also warns them, ere they sink to their 
sleep and much-needed repose, to remember 
the dead, and to pray for eternal rest for their 
souls. Bells mark the course of time in the 
same manner as they announce the birth of a 
babe, or the exit of a man out of this life, by 
striking each hour as it passes away for ever ; 
and the heedless worldling says, " Behold an 
hour has passed away, let us profit by the next 
one, time is capital." 
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With powerful, fearful tones, they sound the 
alarm, and summon together all men when help 
is needed. In solemn, single strokes, they 
sound a death knell, and the enlightened phi- 
losopher exclaims : " A death knell ! how sad, 
how distressing, what importunity ! this really 
ought to be prohibited !" But the devout man 
bends his head and says : " May God grant him 
eternal bliss !" 

And when the blessed Viaticum is about to 
be taken from the church and carried to the 
sick, the bell announces the event, and the 
enUghtened sceptic takes a wide round to 
avoid meeting the procession. But the poor, 
faithful Christian kneels down, and, without so 
much as knowing what the word philanthropy 
means, prays for his fellow man whom he has 
never seen. 

Why then, and by what right, would he who 
calls himself enlightened and a philanthropist, 
wish to deprive the people of their holy mis- 
sioners, that better than the doctrines enun- 
ciated by him, inculcate the doctrines of 
philanthropy and true enlightenment? By 
what right, and what reasons does he alL^^^ 
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for silencing and prohibiting those calls, those 
warnings, and those consolations which they 
spread far and wide from their lofty heights, 
which descend upon us from so pure an atmo- 
sphere ? 

No ; do not be silenced, sweet and powerful 
voice, which unites us, which teaches us and 
awakens our memories, consoles us in our 
sorrows, and is a companion in our solitude, 
and a friend in our bereavements ! 

Would civilization— which cannot silence 
the deadly roar of the cannon — attempt to 
hush thy holy, consoling voice ? 

No; for if there are strong motives and 
reasons of social convenience for preserving 
the first, there is a gentle, though no less 
potent moral power, which makes us respect 
the voice of peace and mercy by which the 
Church, that is to say the religion of Christ, 
calls and admonishes her children. 

In your native place, have you no bell which 
at the fall of day calls you to prayer ? Have 
you not heard it from your infancy, when nest* 
ling on your mother's bosom ? And when you 
have gone far from that home and hearth, have 
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you not heard its echo "withiu your heart? 
And is not the memory of its sweet voice 
mingled with the voices of parents, of the 
friends of your childhood, and the remem- 
brance of your native country ? I appeal to 
those who have parents whom they love and 
honour, a country which they enthusiastically 
cherish, and a heart which retains its recol- 
lections like the heavens at night preserve in 
countless brilliant stars, the refulgence of the 
glorious sun. 

CaU to mind that voice, immutable as the 
voice of conscience, which makes itself equally 
heard in the tranquil course of a summer's 
evening, as in the roaring of the tempest on a 
winter's night, and tell me, did it say nought ? 
Perchance, did not that voice, which in the 
midst of the busy throng below is solemn, and 
which rises calm above the deafening roar of 
the tempest, and on all occasions is clear, pure, 
and divested of all external influences, draw 
your soul upwards to dwell in its intangible 
atmosphere ? 

When the day is past, and twilight takes its 
place; in that hour when the sun no longer 
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dazzles the sight, yet darkness has not over- 
spread all things, there is a bell in my natal 
place which is then heard sounding. It is the 
bell of a chapel. For many long years it has 
rung every evening, and summoned the faithful 
to meet together to say the Kosary — that 
popular devotion to the Virgin, symbolised by 
a crown of Boses. 

Sorrows and calamities have pa^ed over 
our village, as well as happy days ; but the 
bell, under all circumstances, has called [^each 
night to prayer. 

Enemies and Conquering armies have en- 
tered this town ; rulers averse to religion have 
sat on the throne; many bells have been 
silenced, and others taken down and melted 
to make base coin ; but nothing has daunted 
our bell, nor made it hush its pious call ! And 
each evening, with holy constancy, has it lifted 
up its voice and summoned the faithful. 

To listen to its beloved voice has become a 
habit of years, and its sounds have often calmed 
the anguish of my heart, soothed the bitter- 
ness of trials with its comforting tones ; and 
were its eloquent voice to be silenced, it would 
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leave in my heart, as well as in the hearts of 
numberless others, a void like that caused by 
the loss of a beloved friend. 

Yet those tones have not always sounded to 
me in the same manner ; but in each event of 
my life have spoken differently, although 
always in an analogous manner. 

How often pensively have I watched the 
light of day disappearing, and awaited that 
light which men kindle — a light without mel- 
lowness, without dew, without the fiery streaks 
of sunset or day^dawn, and without bringing 
with its rays the merry songs of birds, cold 
and eventual, like all that is artificial — and 
have listened for that bell, sad yet comforting, 
and I have recapitulated and felt over again 
the past emotions which it had called up. 

When as a child I heard that bell — I mean 
in those days when quietude was intolerable 
and movement a necessity — it seemed to speak 
to me in the solemn tones of my teacher, who 
then used to say, " Come to pray, my child; 
come to pray" " There they go," I used to 
reply, "the dear little old women to say the 
Rosary." And this I said because wh^wfe^^x 
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I was taken to the chapel at that hour, I had 
always seen a poor old woman, but so clean 
and tidy, so decent and placid, that she had 
captivated my infantile sympathies, with that 
early instinct by which children feel rather 
than discern what is good or bad. 

Years passed on, and the time came when I 
adorned my head with flowers and entwined 
my mind with fond hopes of bliss, and when I 
would tear a prophetic daisy petal by petal* 
repeating as I did so, *' Shall it come 1 Shall 
it come soon ? Shall it come late ? Shall it 
never corns ?* And then that bell seemed to 
tell me, ''Come here, come here" and I judged 
that the call, which did not make my heart 
beat, promised a more certain happiness than 
any other. So true is it that felicity is sad, 
because it ever carries with it the presenti- 
ment of its instability. 

*' Tu dis vrai. Le bonlieur, Amis, est chose grave 
II veut des coeurs de bronze, et lentement s'y grave* 
Le plaisir reffarouche en lui jettaut des fleurs ; 
Son sourire est moins prd du rire que des pleurs." 

Thou sayest well; happiness is a solemn 
thing. It needs a heart of bronze upon which 
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to engrave itself slowly. Joy shrinks back as 
it casts upon it its flowers, and its smile is 
nearer to tears than to laughter. 

In those days I knew not how to define, 
much less put into words, what I felt, and my 
heart, like an echo, would repeat the senti- 
ments of the poets I read. 

Shortly after this I experienced a happiness 
given to few to enjoy. I saw myself in the 
midst of all the objects of my holiest affection. 
Then I listened delightfully to the bell, which 
told me, " Oive thanks to Ood ! give thanks to 
Ood r And I truly did thank Him, because 
my heart always responded to its call. 

But very soon were the presentiments 
realised which felicity brings on its impal- 
pable wings. A day came dark as night, full 
of anguish like doubt, sad like one who is 
bidden to depart, and where, in place of the 
objects of my dearest affections, I was hemmed 
round by graves! I was alone, and in de- 
spair. 

Then — when the sun was carrying away the 
light and joy from the heavens, like death had 
taken from me the joy of my heart — then the 
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bell sounded in my ears^ soil and consoling, as 
it told me, " Thou art not alone ; no, thow art 
not desolate" And on hearing that beloved 
voice, the ciy of sorrow became hushed into a 
lament, and my loud sobbings were calmed 
down into sighs. 

I remembered the good, patient old woman 
who continued, day after day, attending the 
chapel to say the Rosary, and I repeated in 
allusion to her the following lines of M. Val- 
more : — 

" Toi que Ton plaint, toi que j'envie, 
Pauvre errante de nos hameaux ; 
Toi qui n'attends plus des mortels 
Ni ton bonheur mi ta souffrance. 
Oh ! donne-moi les cheveux blancs 
Ta marche p^sant at courb^e 
Ta memoire enfin absorb^e, 
Qui dort comme tes pas tremblants." 

Thou whom men pity and I envy, poor 
wanderer of our hamlets ! Thou who dost not 
expect from mortals thy happiness nor thy 
sorrows 1 Oh! give me thy whitened locks, 
thy slow, bending pace, thy fading memory, 
that slumbers like thy faltering steps. 

When sorrows fell thickly upon me, my lot 
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became bitter, and cruel iogi-atitude added its 
Bting to my wretchedness. When reality 
offered me no respite and hope no promises ; 
when in the wrestling my spirit fainted, thy 
pure consoling voice would tell me, " Here you 
will find 8VA>cour; here you v/Ulfind comfort" 

Friends kindly persuaded me to leave my 
native country, and to seek in other lands an 
alleviation fqr my sorrows and a change of 
scene for the mind. But my son'ow I carried 
with me; and when I wept for my beloved 
country, for my sunny sky, for my friends and 
my altars, I heard in spirit the far-distant, 
gentle voice of my village bell, which bade 
me *' Return, return!' And I quickly an- 
swered that loving voice. 

Then I embarked, and a fearful storm shook 
the frail vessel ; and when it rocked from side 
to side at the mercy of the waves and winds, 
like a man under the paroxysm of a burning 
fever, and I feared it would be unable to com- 
bat against its fury ; when the wind moaned 
a deathly wailing; when the waves beat 
furiously against its side, and then would re- 
coil to assail the ship with redoubled force — 
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above that terrible uproar and furious discord, 
with closed eyes, seeking in my mind for a 
gleam of hope, I heard that bell sounding in 
my ears, and then it told me, ** Return, return; 
here you will find a haven of rest and se- 
curity r 

Yes, gentle, loving bell, thou didst promise 
me the twofold haven of security and peace. 
And I remembered the little beggar woman, 
who never had gone far from thee, and who so 
calmly trod the path of her mortal pilgrimage. 

Once more I returned to my native place, 
and I hastened to answer the call which I had 
heard so far away. 

There, indeed, was the old woman, weighed 
down by years, it is true, but always punctual, 
always faithful. I knelt down in that little 
chapel, and sobbed as though my heart would 
break. I looked at the dear little old woman, 
and I noticed that she also was in tears. I 
hastened to her side, and as love is usually the 
cause of tears, I asked her whether she had 
lost any one dear to her. 

** Tes/* she replied, " I have lost my saintly 
benefactor, and I come here to pray for him." 
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''I also have come to do the same ; I came 
to pray for my father, who was also my bene- 
factor. Pray who was yours V I asked. 

The old woman raised her well nigh sight- 
less eyes to the altar, and murmured the name 
of my own father ! 

That bell had called us both to fulfil a holy 
duty J 

Thanks ! thanks ! my beneficent friend ! 
Thanks for the consolation which thy pure 
and saintly voice has poured upon my life ! 
Continue for ever spreading those sounds which 
have been gifted by God with so much virtue 
and power; those calls, which are strange to 
none, and to few prove unsympathetic, like 
comfort, like brotherhood, like the admonition 
to do good. Do not fear that thy voice will 
not be heeded ; for I have heard thee with the 
ears of my heart many hundreds of miles 
away. The remembrance of thy voice has 
been to me like a smile, which is at one time 
melancholy and at others pleasant, but which 
has always reminded me of God, " Remember 
thy Ood" These very words hast thou spoken 
to past generations, and these same ones thou 
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wilt continue to speak to future ones, because 
thy voice is imperishable and thy consolations 
eternal. Oh! may no profane, sacrilegious hand 
ever cast thee down, for thy mission is to call and 
gather together the flock, not for conspiracy, 
amusement, or for business, but for wcn^h — that 
holy duty, which may find those who are 
indifferent to its call, but which it is incon- 
ceivable how it should ever find enemies. 

Pious bell, the voice of Christian confedera- 
tion, the call of the Church of Christ, only 
power which, not by words, but by deeds, 
makes us all more than equals — makes us 
brothers — do not ever desist from gathering 
together the sheep into the fold; do not be 
chilled by the cold atmosphere which sur- 
rounds thee in these our days of coldness and 
irreligion, because there are still many ardent, 
fervent hearts, whose warmth will enwrap thy 
pure voice, whose adhesion and deep love for 
the religion in which thou takest so great a 
part when thou dost proclaim its calls with a 
ringing voice, bears the distinctive badge, the 
felicity, the praise, the standard, the magnifi- 
cent denomination of the " The Faithful^ 



A LEGEND OF CHRISTMAS iVE. 




I. 

you know Maese Perez ? Ah, you ard 
but a stranger here. Well, he is a 
saintly man, poor indeed, but charit- 
able toadegree. Many communities have sought 
to engage him, and even the Archbishop has 
oflfered him a heap of gold to induce him to he 
the organist of the Cathedral; but he would 
sooner part with life than leave his dear old 
organ. He has no relations but a daughter, 
and no friends save his organ. He spends his 
whole life in watching over the innocence of 
his child, and in composing fuorues for his 
organ* Mind you, his organ is old indeed, but 
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80 skilful are his hands, and so loving, that 
beneath them it peals forth wonderful notes. 
Poor man! he has been blind from his birth, 
yet he knows every inch of his beloved organ, 
and how patiently does he bear his mis- 
fortune ! 

When he is asked what he would give to 
gain his sight, he replies : " Much indeed — yet 
not so much as you would think, because I 
still have hopes." 

" Hopes of seeing, do you say ?" 

" Yes, and very soon," he would add, smiling 
like an angel. " I have already lived seventy- 
six years, and however long my life may be, / 
ehall soon see ,. . God r 

Poor dear man ! Yes, he will indeed sec 
Ood ! because he is humble, like the stones on 
the road, that allow all the world to tread upon 
them. He always says that he is only a poor 
organist, yet he could well give lessons to the 
Choir-master of the Cathedral. His father 
followed the same profession, and used to take 
his son always with him to blow the organ. 
The boy showed such aptitude, that at his 
father's death ho was offered to take his place , 
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and inherited the charge. Oh^ what hands he 
has ! May God bless them ! He always plays 
well, but on a Christmas night he is a perfect 
wonder. Above all things does he love the 
midnight Mass, and when the priest elevates 
the Sacred Elements at the hour when our 
Lord Jesus Christ came into the world, the 
tones of his organ sound like the voices of 
angels. 

But why should I extol what we shall hear 
to-night ? It suffices to see how the noblest 
and highest of Seville, aye, even the Arch- 
bishop himself, flock to this humble convent 
to listen to his performance ; but do not think 
that it is only the wise and the learned who 
love the music of Maese Perez ; the people do 
so also. All these, whom on such a night 
as this, you see walking about the streets, fill- 
ing the air with shouts of laughter, and sing- 
ing ditties, are struck dumb, like dead men^ 
when Maese Perez places his hands upon the 
keys of the organ .... and at the Elevation 
4 . . . you might hear a pin drop .... every 
eye is full of tears, and when it is over, a 
sound is heard like a deep-drawn sigh : nothing 

•2— a 
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else but that immense crowd drawing breath 
after tbat solemn music. 

But let us go in, for the bells have ceased, 
and the Mass will soon commence. 



II. 

The church was gorgeously illuminated. The 
floods of light that poured down from the 
altars from thousands of wax candles, filled 
the whole church, and threw a thousand rays 
upon the rich jewels of the ladies, who, kneel- 
ing on velvet cushions, formed a brilliant circle 
round the altar rails. Behind them, arrayed 
in uniform and gala dress, stood the knights 
and first nobility of Seville, their breasts 
covered with decorations, stars, and medals, 
their hands holding plumed caps, or resting 
upon the hilts of their swords, as though they 
wished to form a bulwark of defence for their 
wives and daughters, against the multitudes 
behind. This crowd, that surged like an un- 
quiet sea at the end of the building, broke 
forth in a murmur of joy when they saw the 
Archbishop coming, who, after seating himself 
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ypon a crimson throne near the high altar^ 
blessed the people three times. 

It was the hour when the Mass should com- 
mence. A few moments, however, passed, and 
the celebrant Priests did not appear. The 
noble knights exchanged a few words in a 
hushed tone, and the Archbishop sent a mes- 
senger to the sacristy to know the reason of 
the delay. • 

"Maese Perez has been taken ill, very ill, 
and it will be impossible for him to perform at 
the midnight Mass," was the answer. 

This news spread like wildfire among the 
crowds, who had begun to be impatient, and 
it would be vain to describe the disappoint- 
ment it caused. 

At that moment a gaunt-looking man, lean, 
bony, and sour-eyed as well, stepped forward, 
and addressed the Archbishop, saying : 

*• Maese Perez is ill, and the ceremony can- 
;not begin. If your Eminence wishes, I will 
play the organ in his absence, for Maese Perez 
is not the first organist in the world, nor at 
his death will this organ grow silent for the 
want of players." 
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The Archbishop made a sign of assent. 
Some of the faithful who knew this stranger 
to he an envious organist, and an enemy of 
the one at Santa In^s, began murmuring, 
when suddenly a great noise was heard in the 
porch. 

" Maese Perez is here ! Maese Perez is here !** 
rose above that uproar, and every eye turned 
towards the entrance of the church. 

Maese Perez, pale and deathly, was being 
carried into the church in an arm-chair, which 
a number of hands were striving to lift upon 
their shoulders. 

The injunctions of the doctors, and the tears 
of his daughter, had been unavailing to prevent 
him from rising from his bed. 

" No," he said, " I cannot die without visit- 
ing my organ. I know this will be the last 
time, and on this night, above all others — 
Christmas Eve — I must play upon it once 
more. Come, I wish it; nay, I command it. 
Come, let us go to the church." 

His wishes were fulfilled. The bystanders 
raised him in their arms, and took him to the 
organ gallery, and the Mass commenced. 
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At that moment the clock of the cathedra^ 
was heard striking the hour of twelve, 

The Introit, the Qospel, the Oflfertory were 
said^ and the solemn moment bad qome whei^ 
the Priest, after the consecration, proceeds iq 
elevate the Form, 

A cloud of incense — ^which rose up in blue, 
undulating waves — filled the church. The 
bells rang with a vibrating sound, Q^nii Maes§ 
Perez placed his palsied hands npon the key^ 
of the organ. 

The hundred voices of its metal tubes re^^ 
sounded in si majestic chord, which was pro^ 
longed until it gradually died away as though 
a gust of wind had ravished its last echoes. 

This first chord, which sounded like a voice 
rising from earth to heaven, was responded to 
by another, far distant and soft, but which 
continued swelling until it became a torrent 
of high-sounding harmony. It was like the 
voice of angels traversing space and coming 
down to the world. 

Then began to be heard a marvellous hymn, 
sounding from far away as though sung by 
hierarchies of seraphim : a thoiLsand hymns at 
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once, yet which mingled together formed pne 
alone. Yet eveu this was but an accompanU 
raent to a still higher and more heavenly 
strain, which seemed to float above this ocean 
of divine musicj like mists over the waves of 
the sea. 

Then the angelic voices of this heavenly 
phoir became hushed o|ie by one; only two 
voices remained at length answering each 
other — then one alone sustaining a divine^ 
clear note, like a vibrating beam of light. . . , 
The celebrant Priest bowed down, and above 
his venerable, hoary head, and as though 
flX5ross a blue gauze formed by the incense 
cloud, the Host was raised. At that instant 
the note which Maese Perez held down thril- 
ling, opened wide and wider still, until a tre- 
mendous outburst of harmony shook the church, 
reverberating in the compressed air of the 
angles, making the many-coloured windows 
tremble in their narrow frames. 

From each note of this magnificent chord a 
new hymn seemed to unfold itself; some 
iiymns near, others far ; some brilliant, others 
deep and low ; and it might truly be said that 
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the waters, the birds, the breeze, and the 
waving fronds, men and angels, earth and. 
heaven, were all singing in their own tongue 
a hymn of praise for the birth of a Saviour. 

The crowd below were listening in SLstonish* 
ment and breathless silence. Tears flowed from 
every eye, and each spirit was wrapped in pro- 
found ecstasy. 

The hands of the officiating Priest trembled, 
because that One Whom men and archangels 
were saluting in such tender, joyful strains, 
was his God, and it seemed as though his 
mortal eyes had seen the very heavens 
open. 

The organ still resounded, but its tones were 
gradually dying away, like a Toice passing 
from echo to echo, and, wafted away, becoming 
weaker as it departs further and further. 

Suddenly a cry was heard in the organ- 
gallery, sharp and piercing — the shriek of a 
woman. 

The organ gave forth a strange, discordant 
sound, like a sob, and remained silent. 

That piercing cry had 'broken the religious 
ecstasy of the crowd, who rushed to the stairs 
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leading to the gallery, whilst every eye was 
turned in anxiety towards the spot. 

" What has happened ? What is the mat- 
ter ?" was asked on all sides, as one of the at- 
tendants, who had been the first to ascend 
into the gallery, was returning, pale and sor- 
rowful, to apprize the Archbishop of what bad 
taken place. 
" Maeae Perez has ceased to live /" 
And it was truly so. When those nearest 
the gallery had ascended the stairs, they saw 
that the poor organist had fallen forward over 
the keys of his ancient instrument, which still 
vibrated, but in a discordant manner ; and his 
daughter, on her knees at his feet, was calling 
upon him in vain, in a voice broken by sobs 
and tears. 



III. 

" Good evening, my Sefiora Dofla BaJtasara. 
Are you also coming to-night to the midnight 
Mass r 

" Yes, senor. It seems to be true that the 
organist of San Eoman — that sour-eyed fellow, 
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who is always finding fault with the perform* 
ance of other organists — is to play on this 
Christmas night in place of Maese Perez. And 
you must know that no one — not even his 
daughter, who is a professor, and since her 
father's death entered the convent as a novice 
— ^has ventured to touch his instrument. For, 
accustomed to listen to such wonderful strains, 
who else would dare to fill his place ? After 
the community had decided that in honour of 
Maese Perez, and as a mark of respect to his 
memory, his organ should not be touched on 
this Christmas night, behold this man presents 
himself and says he dares to play upon it ! 
There is nothing more presumptuous than 
ignorance. But see how the crowds are flock- 
ing to the doorway, as though nothing were 
changed since last year; the same nobility, 
the same extravagance in dress, the same ex- 
citement in the porch, the same crowd in the 
church. Alas ! were the dead man to rise from 
his grave, he would die over again of grief 
that hi8 organ should be desecrated by such 
hands. See, the hero of this performance is 
coming! Come in; for the Archbishop , has 
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already arrived, and the Mass is to commence. 
Come, for it appears to me that the events of 
to-night will give us plenty to talk about." 
• Saying this, the good woman pushed her 
way in, and we entered the church of Santa 
In^s. 

The service had already commenced. 

The church was brilliantly lit up, as in 
former years. 

The new organist, after kissing the Arch- 
bishop's ring before commencing to play, as- 
cended the gallery, and swept his hands over 
the notes of the organ in an affectedly grave 
manner. 

The long-expected moment at length ar- 
rived — ^that solemn moment, when the Priest 
elevates the Host. The bells began to ring, 
Bounding like a shower of crystal notes; clouds 
of incense arose, and the organ note was heard. 

The first note was harsh and discordant; 
but the second chord was powerful, magnifi- 
cent, rising from the metal tubes of the organ, 
and swelling out like a cascade of harmony, 
inexhaustible and sonorous. 

Celestial songs that greet the ear during 
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moments of rapture; songs perceived by the 
spiiit, yet which the lips cannot repeat ; stray 
notes of some distant melody heard at inter- 
vals, as it is brought in the gust of the winds ; 
murmur of leaves as they kiss each other, 
liquid and soft, like gentle rain ; trills of larks 
rising from amongst the flowers like a dart 
shot up to the skies ; resounding blasts with- 
out number, imposing and awe-inspiring, like 
the booming of thunder ; winged hymns, fall- 
ing from and reasqending to the throne of God 
like a mighty torrent of light and sound — all 
this was expressed by the hundred voices, of 
the organ, yet with more power, more mys- 
terious poetry^ and a more fantastic colouring 
than it had ever expressed before. 

* * * SK 

When the organist descended from the gal- 
lery, the crowd on the stairs was very great 
who wished to see and congratulate him, and 
one of the attendants was obliged to clear a 
way through them to lead him up to the high 
altar, where the Archbishop was awaiting 
him. 
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" You see how I have come from my palace 
only to hear your playing/' the Prelate^said 
ivhen he was brought to him. " Will you be 
as cruel as Maese Perez, who never would save 
me this journey on Christmas night, by com- 
ing to play during midnight Mass in my cathe- 
dral r 

" Next year, your Eminence," replied the 
organist, "I promise to fulfil your request ; be- 
cause not for all the gold of the globe would I 
again perform on this organ." 

" And why not ?" demanded the Archbishop. 

"Because," added the organist, as he en- 
deavoured to master the emotion which was 
clearly manifested in the deathly pallor of his 
countenance — "because it is old and worthless, 
and cannot express all that is required." 



IV. 

Another year had passed away. The Abbess 
of the Convent of Santa In^s and the daughter 
of Maese Perez were cjonversing together in a 
low tone, half concealed amid the shadows of 
the church choin The small tinkling bell in 
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the tower was calling the faithful to Mass, and 
a stray person or two would silently cross the 
porch and take a seat in some corner of the 
church, where the inhabitants of that neigh- 
bourhood were quietly waiting for midnight 
Mass to commence. 

" You can plainly perceive>" the Abbess Was 
saying, "that youi* fears are very childish; 
There is no one in the chilrch ) all Seville is 
flocking to the cathedral. Do you play the 
organ to-night, and play it confidently ; for we 
shall be only in community. But why do you 
continue silent ? and why do you sigh ?" 

" I am so afraid, mother," the young novice 
replied in trembling accents. 

« Afraid I And of what V 

"I know not — something supernatural. 
Last night, when I heard you say that you 
wished me to play the organ to-night during 
Mass, I, proud of such a distinction, thought I 
would come and arrange the stops and tune 
the organ, in order to surprise you. I came to 
the choir — alone ; I opened the door that leads 
to the organ gallery. The clock of the cathe- 
dral was striking some hour— I know not 
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which, but the strokes of the bell were very 
sad and many — oh, many!--they continued 
their strokes during all the time that I re* 
mained nailed to the door, and those moments 
seemed to me an age. The church was empty 
and dark. There, at the farther end, shining 
like a lost star in the heavens of night, 
flickered a light — the light of the lamp that 
burns before the high altar. By its faint re- 
flection, which only contributed to render 
more visible all the deep-felt gloom of the 
shadows, I saw — I saw him ! Oh, mother ! 
do not doubt me ! I saw a man, who, silently 
and with his back turned towards where I 
stood, was sweeping over the keys of the 
organ with one hand, whilst with the other 
he touched the stops .... and the organ 
sounded, but in an indescribable manner. 
Each note was like a smothered sigh coming 
from within each of the metal tubes, and 
vibrated in the compressed air within, pro- 
ducing a hoarse strain, almost imperceptible, 
yet in perfect tune. And the clock of the 
cathedral continued striking, and that man 
still touched the keys. I could even hear his 
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breathing. Terror had chilled the blood in 
my veins ; I felt a glacial cold spread itself all 
over my body, and my temples seemed on fire. 
I tried to cry out, but could not. That man 
had turned his head round and looked at me. 
.... I say wrong ; he had not looked at me, 
for he was blind. He was my father !" 

" Go, my child," the Abbess replied, *'and put 
away those fantasies, by which the evil spirit 
endeavours to frighten and trouble weak and 
timid minds. Your father is in heaven, and 
from thence, rather than frighten you, he will 
inspire his daughter to play with greater zeal, 
and love, to honour this solemn ceremony, in 
which he always took such delight. Take 
courage ; do as I bid you, and go fearlessly to 
the organ gallery, for the Mass is about to 
commence, and the people are getting im- 
patient." 

The Abbess went across the choir to take 
her seat in the centre of the community. The 
daughter of Maese Perez opened the door of 
the gallery with a trembling hand, and pro- 
ceeded to seat herself on the organ-bench, and 
the Mass commenced. 
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The Mass began and continued without any- 
thing occurring until the consecration. The 
organ was heard pealing at that moment, and 
an instant after a shriek from the daughter of 
Maese Perez rang through the church. 

The Abbess, the nuns, and the faithful all 
rushed to the gallery. 

**Look at him! look at him!" the j'oung 
novice was saying, fixing her staring eyes on 
the bench, from which she had risen in terror 
and astonishment, and holding on to the rail- 
ing of the gallery. 

Every one directed their looks towards that 
spot. The organ was deserted, yet it con- 
tinued sounding .... sounding as only the 
archangels could imitate in their raptures of 
mystic rejoicing. 

* * * * 

" Have I not told you a hundred times, my 
Senora Dona Baltasara, that here there are 
spirits ? Listen. Were you not last evening 
at the midnight Mass ? Nevertheless, you 
must have heard what occurred, for nothing 
else is spoken of in Seville My Lord 
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Archbishop is furious, and with reason .... 
he gave up coming to Santa Ines, as was his 
practice on Christmas night, and therefore did 
not witness the prodigy. And for what did 
he attend his cathedral ? Why, simply to 
hear a discordant jingle ; for those who heard 
it say that what the organist of San Bartolom^ 
performed in the cathedral was nothing else. 
. . , . I always said that what we heard hero 
last Christmas Eve certainly was never played 

by that sour-eyed fellow No, indeed, 

he could not produce such music There 

are spirits here ; and in effect the spirit was 
no more nor less than the soul of Maese Perez, 
the blind organist of Santa Tn^s. 
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A ROMANCE OF PROVENCE. 



"/ was the Veiitahle Theohaldo de Montagut, Baron 
of Foi'tcastelL Nobleman or plebeian^ lord or com- 
moner, whomsoever you may he that lingers for a 
moment over the sod of my grave, believe in God as I 
have believed, and pray for me." 

I. 

OBLE knighfc-errant, who, lance in 
hand, drawn visor, and mounted 
upon powerful steed, dost traverse 
the wide world, with no other patrimony than 
thy brilliant name and thy sword, seeking 
honour and glory in the profession of arms ; 
if, when crossing the broken valley of Monta- 
gut, thou hast been overtaken by the storm 
and the darkness of night, and hast found 
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shelter among the ruins of the monastery at 
its base — Glisten to me. 

II. 

Shepherd that with slow steps dost follow 
thy lambs and ewes, wandering on the hills 
and plains, if when leading them to the banks 
of the clear stream which flows and leaps 
among the broken rocks of the valley of Mon- 
tagut, thou hast found shade from the sun in 
the height of summer, and repose for thy noon- 
tide siesta under the ruined arches of the 
monastery, whose moss-covered, broken pillars 
touch the waters — listen to me. 

III. 
Maiden of the neighbouring village, lily 
of the field, blooming contentedly under the 
shelter of thy own humility, if on the festival 
morn of thy patron Saint, on descending to 
the valley of Montagut to gather clover and 
daisies with which to adorn the little altar, or 
tiny statue, or picture in thy humble dwelling, 
thou dost overcome the fear with which the 
weird-looking ruins of the darksome monas- 
tery inspire thee, and hast entered its silent, 
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deserted cloisters, wandering among its aban- 
doned tombs, seeking on their sod for the 
finest marigolds, and bluest of hyacinths — 
listen to me. 

IV. 
Thou noble knight, thou wandering shep- 
herd, browned under the sun's rays; thou 
beautiful damsel, still covered with dew-drops, 
like tears — all of ye must have seen in that 
holy place a tomb, a lowly grave. At one 
time the spot was marked by a rough stone 
and a wooden cross; the cross is no longer 
there ; only the slab remains. In this grave, 
the epitaph of which forms the theme of my 
song, peacefully reposes the last Baron of Fort- 
castell, Theobaldo de Montagut, whose won- 
derful history I am about to write down. 



I. 

The noble Countess of Montagut, on the eve 
of giving birth to a son, had a mysterious, ter- 
rible dream. Perchance it was a premonition 
from God ; perchance a vain fantasy which 
time realised. She dreamt she nurtured at 
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her breast a serpent — a monstrous, loathsome 
thing, that hissed and crept on the ground, 
and which, turning from her with gleaming 
eyes, darted out of sight, and was lost among 
the briars of a thicket. 

" There it goes ! there it goes !" cried the 
Countess, writhing under her terrible night- 
mare, and indicating to her maids where it 
had disappeared. Her maids had rushed into 
the chamber on hearing her cries, and found 
the noble lady immovable and terror-stricken ; 
and on looking towards the woods which she 
pointed out they saw a white dove rising from 
among the briars, flying up to the clouds. 
The serpent had disappeared. 

II. 

Theobaldo came into the world. The mother 
died when her first-born saw the light; his 
father perished a few years later in an ambush, 
fighting, like a brave man, against the enemies 
of God. From the moment he lost his father, 
the life of the heir of Fortcastell could only 
be compared to a violent hurricane. 

Wherever he passed he left a trail of blood 
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and sorrow. His inferiors he put to dealb ; 
he fought his equals ; he persecuted women ; 
he ill-treated the monks ; and his blasphemies 
against the saints and holy things were fright- 
ful to hear. 

HI. 

One day, as was his usual custom, he went 
out hunting, attended by pages, archers, ser- 
vants, dogs, horses, and falcons. They had 
not proceeded far when they were overtaken 
by a severe storm, and the whole of this troop 
of men and animals took shelter in a village 
church in his dominions. A venerable priest, 
heedless of encountering his violent wrath, 
and fearless of the effects of his fits of passion 
and impetuous character, advanced towards 
him, and, holding a consecrated Host in his 
hand, implored him, in the name of God, to 
quit that spot, and proceed on foot in the garb 
of a pilgrim to ask the Pope absolution for 
his sins. 

" Leave me in peace, old man 1" Theobaldo 
cried out. " Leave me in peace ; or rather, 
since I have not found a single boar to-day, I 
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will let my dogs loose, and will Limt thee down 
like a wild beast for my recreation." 

IV. 

Theobaldo was a man of his word. The 
priest merely replied : 

" Do what you please ; but remember that 
there is a God Who punishes and Who par- 
dons, and if I die at your hands will blot out 
my sins from the book of His indignation, and 
will write yours instead until you expiate your 
crime." 

" A God Who punishes and Who pardons !" 
exclaimed the impious Baron, bursting into a 
loud peal of laughter. " I do not believe in 
God, and as a proof I will fulfil what I have 
promised you; because, though not fond of 
l)rayer, I am true to my word. Raymond ! 
Gerard ! Peter ! incite the hounds, give me 
my spear, blow the horn ; for we are going to 
chase this imbecile old man, even if he mounts 
the altars and scales the church walls." 

V. 

The servants hesitated ; but at a new com- 
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mand from their master, the pages began to 
unfasten the hounds that were fiUing the 
church with their barking. The Baron had 
already sprung his cross-bow, laughing in a 
Satanic manner, whilst the priest, murmuring 
a prayer, raised his eyes to heaven and awaited 
death calmly, when a fearful outcry was heard 
outside the church, accompanied by blowing of 
horns, announcing that they had started the 
game; and cries rose above the uproar of "The 
wild boar ! across the brakes and brambles ! 
to the mountains!'* Theobaldo, on hearing the 
welcome news of sport, rushed frantically to 
the door, followed by his whole retinue of ser- 
vants, horses, and dogs. 

VL 

" Where goes the wild boar ?" the Baron 
asked, as he mounted his steed, bow in 
hand. 

" By the glen at the foot of yonder hills," 
was the reply. 

Yet, without heeding the last words, the 
impetuous hunter spurred his horse and started 
at full gallop, the whole troop following him. 
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The villagers, who had been the first to raise 
the alarm, and who, when the terrible beast 
appeared, had taken refuge in their huts, 
timidly looked out of the windows ; and when 
they saw the hunter and his retinue disappear 
among the foliage of the woods, devoutly 
crossed themselves. 

VII. 

Theobaldo was in advance of his troop. His 
charger, swifter and more severely punished 
than the horses of his retainers, so closely fol- 
lowed the prey, that several times he rose in 
his stirrups and sprang his bow to wound it. 
But the wild boar, seen only at intervals 
among the thick underwood, would disappear 
from his sight, and seem to get farther away 
from the range of his arrow. 

And thus they ran for hours. They crossed 
the glen of the valley and the stony bed of the 
river, and entered an immense forest, where he 
lost his way among its dark windings, his eyes 
constantly fixed on his wished-for prey, ever 
on the point of overtaking the beast, yet al- 
ways mocked by its marvellous agility. 
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VIII. 

At length, in a favourable moment, he raised 
his bow and shot an arrow, which struck the 
flank of the terrible animal. It gave a bound 
and uttered a fearful snort. " It is dead !" he 
cried in gleeful tone, spurring for the hun- 
dredth time the streaming flanks of his horse. 
"It is dead! Vainly does it attempt to fly, 
since a trail of blood marks its path." Saying 
this, he blew his horn in sign of triumph, that 
his men might know he had succeeded in kill- 
ing the boar. 

At that moment his horse stood still, its legs 
trembled under him, a slight tremor shook its 
frame, and it fell to the ground, a stream of 
blood and froth flowing from its distended 
nostrils. 

His brave charger had died of fatigue. It 
had fallen down exhausted and lifeless, when 
the distance that separated him from the boar 
was fast becoming shortened — when only one 
more eff*ort would have sufficed to reach the 
beast. 
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IX. 

It is impossible to describe the wrath of 
Theobaldo. It were an impious thing to 
repeat his oaths and blasphemies. With loud 
cries he called his servitors, yet no response 
came — nothing but the echo of his voice wos 
heard in those solitudes. He tore his hair^ he 
plucked his beard, stricken by frightful despe- 
ration. " I will follow him, even if I die," hh 
at length exclaimed, as he once more sprang 
his bow, and prepared to follow his luckless 
prey. In that instant he heard a noise behind 
him ; the thic]! foliage was opened, and a pgige 
leac[ing a horse black as night, came forth and 
stood before the hunter. 

Theobaldo leaped on the animal's back, 
nimble as a roebuck, saying, " Heaven has sent 
it to me." The page, who was thin, emaciated, 
and pale as death, smiled in a peculiar manner, 
as he gave him the bridle. 

X. 

The horse gave a loud neigh, which sho^ 
the woods. He gave an incredible leap in the 
air, raising himself up many yards from the 
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ground, and the air began to whistle in the 
huntsman*s ears, like a stone cast by a sling. 
The horse haJ started at full speed, but a 
speed so rapid, that Theobaldo, fearful of fall- 
ing to the ground from giddiness, closed his 
eyes, and clung with both hands to the steed's 
flowing mane. 

And without touching the reins, or using 
the spurs, or encouraging the horse with his 
voice, he ran without stopping. For how long 
Theobaldo sped without knowing whither it 
was carrying him — his face buffeted by the 
branches, the briars tearing his clothes, and 
the wind whistling in his ears — no one could 
ever tell. 

XI. 

When, after some time, he took courage to 
open his eyes for a moment to look around 
him, he found himself far, very far from Mon- 
tagut, and traversing a country totally un- 
known to him. The charger fled, fled without 
stopping, passing over trees, rocks, castles, and 
villages, like a flash of lightning. New hori- 
zons opened before his view, that became 
blotted out to make, room for regions more 
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and more unknown to him. Narrow valleys, 
filled up with colossal fragments of granite, 
which the tempest had wrenched from the sum- 
mits of mountains ; pleasant meadow lands, 
covered with an ever-green carpet, spangled 
with white huts and villages; boundless 
deserts, covered with burning sands, calcined 
by the sun's rays; vast solitudes; immense 
plains ; regions of eternal snow ; gigantic rocks 
standing out in bold white relief against the 
dark grey sky ;. white misty phantoms rising 
up and extending their arms to grasp his hair 
as he passed. All this, and a thousand other 
objects which I can not describe, did Theo- 
baldo see in his fantastic race, until enveloped 
in a dense cloud, he no longer perceived the 
sound of the horse's hoofs. 



I. 

Noble knight, simple shepherd, beautiful 
maiden, who listen to my narrative, if thou 
dost marvel at what I tell ye, do not think 
that it is but a fable woven at will merely to 
surprise thy credulity. From mouth to moutli 
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has this tradition come down to me, and the 
leg end of the tomb, which still exists in the 
Monastery of Montagut, stands an indubitable 
proof of the truth of my words. 

Believe, therefore, what I have told you, and 
believe what yet remains to be told, because it 
is as true as what has been already recounted, 
and more marvellous than the precediug. I 
may perchance adorn the simple, naked skele- 
ton of this terrible history by clothing it in 
poetic robes, but never in a single instance 
have I deviated from its acknowledged truth- 
fulness. 

IT. 

When Theobaldo, unable any longer to hear 
the tread of his horse's hoofs, and had felt 
himself launched into space, he could not 
repress an involuntary shudder of horror con- 
vulsing his frame. Up to that moment he had 
judged that the objects which had passed 
before his view were but phantoms of his 
imagination troubled by pain and dizziness, 
and that undoubtedly the charger was running 
wildly, but that it ran without leaving the 
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limits of his seigniory. But now he had no 
doubt that he was the sport of a supernatural 
power, that dragged him on he knew not 
where, across those dark mists, those clouds 
of fantastic forms, in which, illuminated by 
some ray of lightning, he could distinguish 
the brilliant flakes of fire, ready to burst into 
flashes. 

The charger sped on, or, rather, floated in 
that ocean of hot and fierce vapours, and the 
marvels of the heavens began to unfold them- 
selves one by one before the astonished gaze of 
the horseman. 

III. 

Cavalcading upon the clouds, clothed in long 
tunics bordered with gold, their bright hair 
streaming at the mercy of the hurricane, hold- 
ing in their hands polished swords, which 
glistened and threw out sparks of lurid light, 
he saw the angels — ministers of God's wrath — 
like a mighty company, crossing on the wings 
of the tempest. 

And he ascended higher still. He thought 
he could descry the stormy clouds, like a sea of 
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lava, and he heard the thunder rolling at his 
feet, like the ocean roars when it beats against 
the rock upon which stands the terrified 
traveller. 

IV. 

And he saw the Archangel, white and fair, 
like the driven snow, seated upon an immense 
crystal globe, which he guides in space on 
calm nights, like a mighty silver ship on the 
blue waters. 

And he saw the sun, fiery, and revolving on 
its golden axis, in an atmosphere of beautiful 
tints and fire. In its focus he saw the igneous 
spirits that dwell among flames, and from its 
burning bosom chant hymns of joy to the 
Creator. 

He saw the threads of imperceptible light 
which bind men to the stars. He saw the 
rainbow, thrown like a colossal bridge over the 
abyss that separates the first from the second 
heaven. 

V. 

By a mysterious ladder he saw souls de- 
scending to earth. He saw many going down, 
but very few returning. Each of those inno- 

4—2 
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cent souls was accompanied by a most pure 
archangel, that sheltered it under the shadow 
of its wings. Those that were returning alone 
were ascending silently and with tearful eyes ; 
those, however, who returned accompanied by 
their angels, ascended singing like larks rising 
up on a May morning. 

Then the blue and rosy-tinted mists that 
floated in space like transparent gauzy cur- 
tains, were rent asunder as the veil of the 
altar is rent on the day of glory, and the para- 
dise of the just, in all its dazzling magnificence, 
was displayed before his eyes. 

VI. 

He saw there the holy prophets, whose 
effigies you may perchance have seen rudely 
sculptured on the stone entrances of our 
cathedrals ; there radiant virgins, whom artists 
in vain attempt to copy from their dreams on 
the coloured glasses of its windows; there ho 
saw the cherubim in their long floating robes 
and golden nimbus as we see carved on the 
altars ; there, in conclusion, he saw the celestial 
hierarchy, beautiful above all exaggeration. 
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VII. 
Beyond the paradise of the just did the 
spirit of Theobaldo proceed, until he became 
paralysed with fear, and a profound terror took 
possession of his soul. Eternal solitude, eternal 
silence reigns in those regions that lead to the 
mysterious sanctuary of the Lord. From time 
to time a gust of wind, cold like the steel blade 
of a dagger, passed across his brow and made 
his hair stand on end, and penetrated into the 
very marrow of his bones; gusts of wind 
similar to those which announced to the pro- 
phets of old the approach of the divine Spirit. 
At length he reached a point from whence he 
thought he heard a low murmur like the 
distant buzzing of a swarm of bees on an 
autumn evening, as they hover around the 
last flowers of summer. 

VIII 
He crossed that singular region where the 
echoes we thought wafted away for ever had 
been treasured, the words we considered to 
have been lost in the air, and the sighs we 
thought no one had heard. 
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Here, within that harmonious circle, he 
found the petitions of children, the prayers of 
the virgins, the psalms of the holy hermits, 
the supplications of the humble, the chaste 
words of the clean of heart, the resigned 
plaints of those in pain, the sighs of those that 
suflfer, and the hymns of those who hope. 
Theobaldo, among that murmur of voices 
breathing in the luminous ether, heard the 
tones of his saintly mother's voice, who prayed 
to God for him ; but he did not hear his own 
voice mingling with those around him. 

IX. 

Farther still he went, and his ears were 
dinned by a discordant uproar— a thousand 
sounds, harsh and hoarse, blasting cries of 
vengeance, songs of orgies, wanton words, 
curses of desperation, threats of impotence, and 
impious, sacrilegious oaths. 

Theobaldo crossed the second circle with the 
rapidity of a meteor that darts across the sky 
on a summer's evening, in order not to hear 
his own voice, that was vibrating in that 
circle, rising above the uproar in that fearful 
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concert, with powerful, thundering noise, as he 
repeated above that ocean of blasphemy, " I do 
not believe in Ood ! I do not believe in Ood /'* 
And Theobaldo began to believe. 

X. 

He left those regions far behind him, and 
traversed others full of terrible visions, which 
he could not comprehend, nor I attempt to 
describe, until he reached the last circle of the 
heavenly spheres, where the seraphim adore 
the Lord, veiling their faces with their triple 
wings, and prostrated at His feet. 

He wished, in his impiety, to look on God. 
A breath of fire suffused his face, an ocean 
of light blinded his eyes, a tremendous thunder- 
clap resounded in his ears, and he was wrenched 
from the horse and dashed into space, like the 
burning stone is hurled from a volcano. He 
felt himself descending lower and lower, yet 
without falling: blinded, burning, and deafened, 
like the rebel angel fell, when God, with a mere 
breath of His mouth, hurled him off* the pede- 
stal of his pride. 
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I. 

Night had set in, and the wind sighed, 
agitating the leaves of the trees, through whose 
luxuriant foliage the soft, mellow moonlight 
pierced, when Theobaldo, lifting himself up, 
rubbed his eyes, as one who awakes from a 
deep sleep. He looked around him; he was in 
the very wood where he had wounded the wild 
boar and his horse had dropped down dead, 
and where that strange horse had been given 
him which had carried him into unknown, 
mysterious regions. 

The silence of death reigned around him — a 
silence broken only by the far-distant lowing 
of deer, the tremulous murmur of the leaves, 
and the echo of a distant bell, which now and 
again was wafted to him by the gusts of 
wind. 

" I must have been dreaming," the Baron 
said, as he proceeded to cross the wood and 
reached thejplains. 

II. 

Far away, upon the rocks of Montagut, ho 
saw the black towers of liis castle rising up 
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in relief against] the transparent blue sky of 
night. 

" My castle is far away, and I am tired," he 
said. " I will wait for daylight in some near 
habitation." And he bent his steps to a cot- 
tage close by. 

He knocked at the door. 

" Who are you ?" was asked. 

" The Baron of Fortcastell," Theobaldo re- 
plied ; and they laughed in his face. 

He called at another house. 

"Who are you, and what do you want ?" 

" I am your master," replied the knight, sur- 
prised that he should not be recognised ; " I 
am Theobaldo de Montagut." 

" Theobaldo de Montagut !" angrily replied 
the woman who had opened the door, "Theo- 
baldo de Montagut of the fable ! . . . . Bah ! 
.... Go thy way, and do not come dragging 
honest people from their beds to tell them 
stupid tales !" 

III. 

Theobaldo, astonished beyond measure, left 
the village, and wended his way to tlie castle. 
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which he reached just at day-dawn. The 
moat was strewed with stones from the ruined 
towers; the drawbridge was broken down, 
rotting away, but held together by its strong 
iron chains, covered with the rust of years ; in 
the tower a bell was slowly tolling. Fronting 
the principal archway of the fortress, a cross 
stood upon a granite pedestal. Not a soldier 
was to be seen upon its ramparts. A confused, 
hushed sound seemed to rise up from within 
the building — a sound like a distant murmur, 
a religious hymn, grave, solemn and magni- 
ficent. 

" There is no doubt this is my castle," Theo- 
baldo was saying, as he scanned the building 
from end to end with a troubled look, unable 
to comprehend what was passing, " That is 
certainly my escutcheon which is sculptured 
on the key-stone of the arch ! This is the 
valley of Montagut! These lands are the 
seigniory of Fortcastells !" 

At that moment the heavy doors slid back 
upon their hinges, and a religious appeared on 
the threshold. 
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IV. 

" Who art thou, and what dost thou here ?" 
Theobaldo asked the monk. 

" I am a humble servant of God," replied 
the brother, " and a religious of the Monastery 
of Montagut.'' 

" But," the Baron rejoined, " Montagut — is 
it not a seigniory ?" 

"It was so at one time," continued the 
monk, "but that was long ago. Its last master, 
so it is said, was carried away by the devil ; 
and as there was no successor to the heritage, 
the reigning counts made a donation of these 
lands to the religious of our Order, who have 
held possession of the seigniory for spme hun- 
dred and twenty years. And you, who and 
what are you 7* 

"I," .... stammered the Baron of Fort- 
castell, after a long pause — " I am .... a 
miserable sinner, who, deeply repentant of his 
sins, has come to ask thy good abbot to admit 
me into his Order, that I may end my days in 
penance and austerity." 



^h^ ''^istxtxt " of the Ittoun tains. 




HEN visiting, some time since, the 
celebrated Abbey of Fitero, I spent 
some hours in turning over the books 
of its neglected library, and I discovered, put 
away in a corner, two or three quires of manu- 
script music, evidently of great age. They 
were covered with dust, and the mice had 
commenced to gnaw the corners. It was a 
" Miserere.'* 

I know nothing whatever of music, but T 
am so passionately fond of it that, although 1 
do not understand it, I often take up the score 
of an opera, and spend whole hours looking 
over its pages, admiring the groups of notes 
more or less drawn together, the strokes, the 
semi-circles, triangles, and the different kinds 
of et ceteras which are called keys; and 
all this I do without being able to comprehend 
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a single iota, or derive any profit from per- 
using it. 

Following my hobby, therefore, I carefully 
examined all the sheets; and what first at- 
tracted my attention was, that though in the 
last page there was the Latin word usually 
found in all works— -;^7i'28 — ^yet, in truth, the 
" Miserere " was not finished, because the 
music only reached the tenth versicle. 

This circumstance was certainly the first to 
strike me; but after I had perused all the 
sheets of music, it did seem to me very sin- 
gular that in place of the words in Italian, 
generally found in all music — such as maes- 
toso, allegro, ritardando, piijo vivo, a piacere 
— there were some lines written in very small 
characters and in German, which indicated 
that such difficult things were to be done as 
the following : — Crunch . , . the bones are to 
crunch, and from their marrow must appear 
to come forth the cries. Or this one ; The 
chord to shriek, yet without discordance ; the 
metal tube to thunder, hut not in a deafening 
manner ; for this reason all are to join with- 
out confusion; and all this is what is 
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hum.tnly called sobs and sighs. Or what 
was the most original of all, there was placed 
at the foot of the last versicle : The Tiotes are 
bones covered withfiesh; inextinguished light, 

the heavens and their harmonies 

Strength ! strength and sweetness ! 

" Do you know what this means V* I asked 
a little old monk who accompanied me, after 
translating the words to him, and which to 
me seemed phrases written by a madman. 

The old religious, as an answer to my 
queries, recounted to me the following legend, 
which I at once wrote down. 



I. 

Many years ago, on a dark, tempestuous 
night, a pilgrim knocked at the door of this 
abbey, and asked for a little fire to dry his 
clothes, a piece of bread to satisfy his hunger, 
and a shelter in any corner until morning, 
when he could continue his journey. 

The brother who opened the door gave up 
to the weary pilgrim his frugal collation, his 
lowly couch, and the warm hearth of his own 
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cell. After he had partaken of the food, and 
was somewhat rested, the brother interrogated 
the wayfarer concerning the Qbject of his pil- 
grimage, and where he proposed going. 

" I am a musician,'' replied the pilgrim. *' I 
was born far from here, and in my country I 
at one time enjoyed a great reputation. In 
iny youth I employed my art as a powerful 
weapon of evil, and fanned passions that 
dragged me to commit a crime. In my old 
age I wish to convert into good the gifts I 
employed for evil purposes." 

As the enigmatical words of the pilgrim did 
not seem very clear to the lay brother, whose 
curiosity was greatly roused, he continued his 
questioning, and received the following reply : 

" In the bottom of my heart I wept over the 
sin I had committed, but on wishing to ask 
pardon and mercy from Gcd, T could find no 
words which could worthily express my repen- 
tance and sorrow. One day my eyes fell on a 
holy book ; I opened that book, and upon one 
of its pages I found a mighty cry of deep con- 
trition, a Psalm of David, the one whicli com- 
mences with Miserere mei JDeus. From the 
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humccnly called sobs and sighs. Or what 
was the most original of all, there was placed 
at the foot of the last versicle : The notes are 
bones covered with flesh; inextinguished light, 

the heavens and their harmonies 

Strength ! strength and sweetness ! 

" Do you know what this means V* I asked 
a little old monk who accompanied me, after 
translating the words to him, and which to 
me seemed phrases written by a madman. 

The old reUgious, as an answer to my 
queries, recounted to me the following legend, 
which I at once wrote down. 



I. 

Many years ago, on a dark, tempestuous 
night, a pilgrim knocked at the door of this 
abbey, and asked for a little fire to dry his 
clothes, a piece of bread to satisfy his hunger, 
and a shelter in any corner until morning, 
when he could continue his journey. 

The brother who opened the door gave up 
to the weary pilgrim his frugal collation, his 
lowly couch, and the warm hearth of his own 
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* Miserere ' that could inspire me ; no, not even 
one, and, mark you, I have heard so many, 
that I can well say that I have lieard them 
all." 

"All, did you say ?" exclaimed one of the 
shepherds, interrupting him in his narrative. 
" Have you heard perchance, the ' Miserere ' of 
the Mountains ?'* 

" The * Miserere ' of the Mountains V cried 
the musician, in a tone of surprise. ** What 
' Miserere * is that V 

"^Did I not say so ?'* the countryman replied, 
as in a mysterious low tone of voice he added : 
" This * Miserere ' is only heard by chance by 
such as me, who walk about day and night 
watching the flocks amongst briery places and 
broken rocks. It is quite a history, an old 
one, 'tis true, but as true as it appears in- 
credible. Upon the roughest spot of the range 
of mountains which encircles the valley where- 
in stands this abbey, many years, nay, many 
ages ago, there stood a famous monastery. 
This monastery, it appears, was built at the 
Sole expense of a man who employed his whole 
wealth upon it, leaving nothing to his son, 
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whom he disinherited on his death-bed, on 
account of his evil life. All went so far well 
but the fact of the matter was, that this son, 
who, as we shall see further on, was allied to 
the enemy, if not Satan himself in the flesh, 
when he knew that his inheritance was in the 
hands of the monks, and that his castle had 
been turned into a church, gathered together 
some highwaymen — comrades of his in the 
evil life he had pursued since he had quitted 
his father's house — and proceeded on the 
night of Maundy Thursday to the church. 
The monks had just commenced the psalm, 
* Miserere,' when they set fire to the monas- 
tery, sacked the church, and, it is said, put to 
death all the monks. After destroying every- 
thing, the robbers and their leader marched 
away, no one knows where to, perhaps into 
the bottomless abyss. 

"The flames reduced the monastery to 
cinders; nothing remained of the church but 
the ruins, that are seen on the hollow rock 
from whence springs the cascade of water that, 
after leaping from rock to rock, forms the stream 
which flows outside the walls of this abbey." 

5—^ 
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"But what about the 'Miserere'?'* im- 
patiently interrupted the musician. 

" Patience," replied the shepherd. " It will 
all come in good time," and he continued 
his tale : 

"The people of the neighbourhood were 
shocked at the crime committed. From father 
to son has this history been handed down, and 
recounted during the long watches of winter 
nights ; but what more vividly keeps up the 
remembrance of it is that, every year, on 
Maundy Thursday, lights are seen shining 
across the broken windows of the church, and 
a strange weird music is heard; a doleful, 
melancholy chant is wafted on the winds. It 
is from the monks, who, perchance, died un- 
prepared to appear before the tribunal of God, 
divested of all sin and blemish, and come from 
Purgatory to implore His mercy, singing the 
* Miserere.' " 

The by-standers looked at one another in an 
incredulous manner. The pilgrim, who ap- 
peared greatly struck with what he had 
heard, addressed the speaker in an agitated 
tone: 
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" And do you say that this marvel still con- 
tinues to be repeated ?" 

" Within three hours it will commence most 
certainly, because this is Holy Thursday, and 
the clock of the abbey has already struck the 
hour of eight." 

" And how far is this ruined monastery ?" 

" Scarcely a league and a half," replied the 
shepherd. 

" But what are you about ?" " Where are 
you going to on such a night as this V* " Are 
you bereft of your senses ?" they one ^nd all 
cried out as they saw the pilgrim rise up from 
his bench, take his staff in hand, and quickly 
leave the room, making towards the door. 

" Where am I going, do you ask ? To hear 
this marvellous music, to listen to this grand, 
true 'Miserere,' the 'Miserere' of those that 
return to the world after death, and who know 
wliat it is to die in sin." 

Saying this, he disappeared from the sight 
of the astonished lay brother, and the no less 
amazed shepherds. 

The wind howled^ making the doors creak 
on their hinges, as though a strong hand was 
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endeavouring to wrench them from their place ; 
the rain fell in torrents, splashing against the 
windows, and from time to time a ray of light- 
ning illumined the horizon. After a few 
moments of dismay, the lay brother exclaimed, 
" He is mad !" 

** He is mad !" the shepherds repeated, as 
they stirred the fire and gathered closer to it. 



II. 

He walked on for nearly two hours, this 
mysterious person who had been designated 
as a madman by the group before the Abbey 
hearth. He had bounded across the stream 
pointed out by the shepherd, and he reached 
the point where the dark imposing ruins of 
the monastery rose up. 

The rain had ceased ; the clouds floated in 
dark angry masses, through the breaks of 
which now and then a pale ray of light would 
appear ; and the wind, as it beat against the 
massive buttresses, swept within and around 
the ruins, and seemed to be uttering sighs. 

But nothing supernatural, nothing strange 
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seemed to strike upon his imagination. To 
liim, who had slept many a night under no 
better shelter than the ruins of some abandoned 
tower or solitary castle ; to him, who had en- 
countered hundreds of trials and discomforts 
in his long pilgrimage, all these noises were 
familiar. Drops of water filtered through the 
cracks of the broken arches, and fell upon the 
slabs beneath with measured time, like the 
pendulum of a clock ; the screech of the owl, 
hidden away behind some image still standing 
in the niches of the walls; the. uoise of rep- 
tiles, that roused by the storm out of their 
lethargy, were pushing out their uncouth 
heads from the holes where they had lain 
asleep, or crept out among the briers and 
brambles growing at the foot of the altars, 
and around the sepulchral slabs that formed 
the pavement of the church ; all these strange, 
mysterious sounds of the fields, of solitude, and 
of night, were lost upon the ears of the pil- 
grim, who, seated upon the mutilated monu- 
ment of a sepulchre, was anxiously awaiting 
the hour when he should hear and witness the 
marvel 
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Time passed on, and nothing was heard ; 
those numberless confused sounds continued^ 
but ever the same. 

" Perhaps he has deceived me," thought the 
musician. A moment after he heard a strange 
noise — a noise inexplicable in that place — it 
was like the noise that a clock makes just 
before striking the hour ; a noise like wheels 
commencing to turn round ; of things giving 
way ; of machinery prepared for some mys- 
terious mechanical action, and a bell vibrated 
. . • once « • • twice • . . thrice .... up to 
eleven strokes. 

In that ruined temple, no bell, no clock, nor 
tower existed. 

The vibration had not quite ceased ; the last 
expiring sounds of the hour were echoing 
fainter and fainter ; the vibration still trem- 
bled on the air ; the granite monuments that 
sheltered the sculpture; the marble steps of 
the altars, the cornice stones, the carved fret- 
work of the choir, the festoons of clover in the 
cornices, the black buttresses of the walls, the 
Vaults, the whole church itself, seemed to 
become suddenly illumined, without a torch 
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being seen, or a taper, or a lamp, to produce 
and pour down that unusual light. 

It was like the phosphorescent light emitted 
by a skeleton from its yellow bones, shining 
in the obscurity of night. It was a blue light, 
timid and flickering. 

All things appeared to be taking form and 
life; but with a galvanic movement such as 
electricity works on a corpse, a contraction 
that parodies life, an instantaneous movement, 
more horrible than the stillness of death, 
moved by its unearthly force. 

Stones joined themselves to other stones ; 
the altar — the ruined fragments of which were 
strewed about in disorder — rose up intact and 
perfect, as though in that moment it had re- 
ceived the last touch of the artificer's chisel ; 
and along with the altar rose up also the 
ruined chapels, the broken capitals, and the 
destroyed crowd of arches, that crossed and 
interlaced each other in a fantastic manner, 
their columns and pilasters forming a labyrinth 
of porphyry. 

The temple had been rebuilt. Then a dis- 
t^jit sound began to be heard like the sighing 
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of the winds, but which was the sound of 
many voices mingled together, far distant and 
solemn, yet which seemed to be rising from 
the depths of earth, and which every mo- 
ment increased in power, and became more 
distinct. 

The daring pilgrim began to feel terrified ; 
but his enthusiasm for all that was unusual 
and marvellous overcame his fear, and after a 
few moments of wrestling with his terror, he 
quitted the tomb upon which he sat, and 
approached the brink of the abyss, from 
whence issued the cascade of water that 
leaped among the broken rocks with an in- 
cessant, fearful noise, and he stood there 
terror-stricken. 

Scantily covered with the torn remnants of 
their religious habits ; their hoods drawn over 
their foreheads, strangely contrasting under 
their folds the fleshless jaws and white teeth 
with the dark cavities of the eyes in their 
skulls, he saw the skeletons of the monks who 
had been cast from the battlements of the 
church, down that fearful precipice, rising up 
from the depths of the waters, clinging with 
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the long fingers of their bony hands to the 
cracks of the rocks, repeating in a low, sepul- 
chral voice, yet with a heartrending expres- 
sion of sorrow, the first versicle of the Psalm 
of David : 

'* Miserere mei Dens, secundum magnam 
misericordiam Tuam r 

When the spectral monks reached the en- 
trance of the church, they ranged' themselves 
into two lines and entered the choir, where 
they all knelt down, and in a more solemn, 
higher-toned voice, continued chanting the 
verses of the psalm. Music in harmony with 
their voices pealed throughout the church. 
That music was the distant rolling of thunder, 
which, after the storm, was murmuring as it 
faded far away; it was the surging of the 
winds that sighed in the hollow of the rocky 
mountain ; it was the monotonous noise of the 
cascade of water as it fell on the rocks ; the 
dripping of water percolating the fissures ; the 
screech of the concealed owl ; and the trailing 
sound of the disturbed reptiles. All these 
sounds composed that music, and something 
more perfectly indescribable, and which can 
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scarcely be conceived ; a sometLing more, that 
seemed like the echo of an organ accompani- 
ment to the versicles of the mighty hymn of 
contrition of the Psalmist King, with notes 
and chords as gigantic as its terrible words. 

The service continued; the musician who 
stood there a silent witness, spell-bound and 
terror-stricken, thought he was no longer in a 
world of reality, but dwelling in that fantastic 
region of dreams, where all things are clothed 
in strange phenomenal forms. 

A fearful agitation swept over him, and 
wrenched him from that stupor that held 
down aU the powers of his spirit. His nerves 
shivered under the impulse of a strong emo- 
tion, his teeth chattered with a tremor he was 
powerless to restrain, and a cold, icy feeling 
penetrated into the marrow of his bones. 

The monks were pronouncing at that mo- 
ment those startling words of the " Miserere " : 

" In iniquitatibus coTiceptus sum, et in pec- 
catis concepit me mater mea.'* 

When this versicle was repeated, its tones 
were echoed from vault to vault, and a tre- 
mendous cry rose up like a shriek of pain, 
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wrenched from the whole of humanity under 
the consciousness of its evil; a fearful cry, 
composed of all the plaints of unhappiness, ot 
all the howlings of desperation, of all the 
blasphemies of impiety ; a monstrous concert, 
a fit interpretation of the wickedness of those 
who live in sin and were conceived in ini- 
quity. 

The chanting continued, now sad and deep, 
now like to a ray of sunshine breaking across 
the dark clouds of a storm, a ray of joy suc- 
ceeding a flash of terror, until a sudden trans- 
formation took place, when the whole church 
became bathed in celestial light. The dry 
bones of the monks became covered with 
flesh, a bright halo of glory shone around 
their brows, the vaulted dome of the church 
burst asunder, and the heavens were seen 
opened, like an ocean of light spread before 
tlie gaze of the just. 

Seraphim, archangelj, angels, and their vari- 
ous hierarchies, were joining their voices in a 
hymn of glory to the verse which then rose up 
to the throne of the Lord, like a harmonious 
flood, like a mighty spiral of sonorous incense : 
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" Auditui meo dabia gaudium et Icetitiam, 
et exultabunt ossa hximiliata!' 

At that moment the dazzling light blinded 
the pilgrim's eyes, his temples throbbed vio- 
lently, his ears tingled, and he fell senseless to 
the ground, and heard no more. 



III. 

The following day the peaceful monks of 
the Abbey of Fitero, whom the lay brother 
had apprised of the extraordinary visitor of 
the previous night, saw this unknown pilgrim 
enter their door ; he was pale as death, and 
looked as though his reason had left him. 

" Well, did you hear the * Miserere ' ?" the 
lay brother asked him in an ironical tone, at 
the same time giving a knowing wink to the 
Superior. 

"Yes, I have," replied the musician. 

" And what do you think of it ?" 

" I am going to write it down," he said, and 
turning to the Abbot, added : *' Give me an 
asylum in this house, and bread for several 
months, and I will leave you an immortal 
work of art, a * Miserere ' that will blot out 
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my sins in the eyes of God, make my name 
celebrated for all time, and eternize the me- 
mory of the Abbey." 

The monks, wishing to see what he would 
compose, begged the Abbot to grant him what 
he asked, and the Abbot, from motives of 
compassion, believing the man to be out of his 
mind, acceded to his wishes, and the musi- 
cian at once commenced his work. 

Night and day he laboured at his music 
with restless, unceasing efforts. At times, 
when engaged at his task, he would appear to 
be listening to something that resounded in 
his mind; his eyes would open wide and 
wildly, and he would leap up from his seat, 
exclaiming : " That is it ; yes, thus . . . thus 
. . . . yes, there is no doubt it was thus." 
And he would continue writing down notes 
with feverish rapidity — a rapidity that was 
often a marvel to the monks, who, unobserved 
by him, were watching him. 

He wrote the first versicles, and continued 
as far as the middle of the psalm ; but when 
he reached to the last verse which he had 
heard on the mountains, he found it impossible 
to proceed. 
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He wrote one, two, nay, hundreds of sheets, 
all to no purpose. The music was not to be 
compared with what he had alreadynoted down, 
and which he had heard on that terrible 
night. Sleep fled from his eyelids, he lost his 
appetite, fever took possession .of his weary 
head, his reason forsook him, and he died 
without being able to finish his "Miserere," 
which the monks preserved after his death, 
and even to this day is kept in the archives of 
the Abbey as a wondrous thing. 



When the little old monk finished his narra- 
tive, I courd not help turning my eyes towards 
the ancient, dusty manuscript of the " Mise* 
rere," which still lay open on the table. 

" In peccatis concepit me mater mea" were 
the words that caught my eye as I looked on the 
open page before me, and which seemed to mock 
me with its notes, its keys and hieroglyphics, 
unintelligible to those unlearned in music. 

I would have given the world then to be 
able to read and comprehend that composition. 
Yet who knows if, after all, it was nothing 
more than a madman's ravings ? 



^hr^^ ^tminmmais. 




N a portfolio which I still have by me, 
full of sketches and notes taken 
during semi-artistic excursions in 
the city of Toledo, there are three particular 
events noted down which I will individualize. 

The events that occasioned these three epi- 
sodes might in a certain sense be called insig- 
nificant, but notwithstanding the insignificance 
of their origin, these reminiscences have served 
to amuse me during many long, sleepless nights, 
each one forming a romance more or less senti- 
mental or solemn, according as my imagination 
found itself more or less excited, and prone to 
cheerful or terrible ideas. 

If on the morning following one of these 
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extravagant nocturnal ravings, I had been 
able to write down the strange episodes of 
impossible histories which I had conjured up 
before closing my eyelids ; episodes which un- 
folded vaguely and floated in an undecided 
manner during the moments when wakefulness 
was slowly merging into sleep, I might cer- 
tainly have composed a romance extravagant 
indeed, yet truly original, and perhaps inte- 
resting. 

But this is far from what I purpose doing, 
because those light fancies, or, rather, im- 
palpable ones, are, in a certain sense, like 
butterflies, which cannot be caught by the 
hand without destroying that fine golden dust 
of their wings, and which forms their attrac- 
tiveness. I shall therefore limit myself simply 
to narrate briefly the three events, which 
generally serve as the epigraph to the chapters 
of my dreamed novels; the three isolated 
points which I unite in my mind by a series 
of ideas like a beam of light ; the three themes 
upon which I make thousands of variations, 
and which might justly be called absurd 
symphonies of the imagination. 
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I. 



There is in Toledo a narrow, crooked, dark 
street, that so faithfully preserves the foot- 
prints of the hundred generations which have 
successively inhabited it, which speaks so elo- 
quently to the eye of the artist, and reveals to 
him so many secret points of affinity between 
the ideas and customs of each age with those 
of a former one ; its special characteristics im- 
printed in its most insignificant objects, that I 
would close its entrances with an iron barrier, 
and place above the barrier a huge tablet, with 
the following inscription : 

*' In the name of all poets and artists, in 
the name of those that dream and those that 
study, it is hereby forbidden to civilization to 
touch a single stone with its prosaic, destruc- 
tive hand." 

A massive archway, with a covered passage 
above, forms the entrance at one end of the 
street. In its key-stone is seen a scutcheon, 
broken and worm-eaten by age, overgrown 
with ivy which, moved by the winds, waves 
fantastically above the crest of the arms, 

6—2 
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like a tuft of feathers on the casque of the 
helmet. 

Under the vaulted archway, and fixed to 
the wall, is seen a picture with its canvas so 
blackened, as to render it impossible to trace 
the subject of the painting. A gilt frame sur- 
rounds it, and a lantern hangs before it, with 
votive offerings of wax tapers. 

Passing this arch, which shadows the street, 
and gives it a tint of mystery and indescribable 
sadness, are two rows of houses, one on either 
side ; houses uneven and peculiar, each one of 
a different form and shape, colour, and dimen- 
sion. Some are built of rough, uneven stones, 
bereft of any ornamentation except a roughly- 
carved blazon over the doorway ; others are 
built of brick and mortar, and possess Arab 
arches, which serve for ingress and egress, two 
or three low windows opening from a creviced 
wall, and with a mirador terminating in a high 
weather vane. Others there are which belong 
to no recognised order of architecture, and 
which have, notwithstanding, a vestige of 
each order, the whole forming a model of a 
singular and well-known style, or a curious 
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pattern of the extravagancies of an artistic 
period. 

Some have a wooden balcony with an un- 
couth roof, others a Gothic window recently 
whitewashed, and the sill full of pots of flowers. 
Further on, some have picturesque encaustic 
tiles around the door-frames, enormous nails in 
the panels of the heavy wooden doors, and with 
two bodies of columns which perchance were 
brought from a Moorish alcazar, and inserted 
in the wall. 

The palace of some magnate turned into a 
common courtyard ; the house of a Faki in- 
habited by a canon of the Church ; a Jewish 
synagogue transformed into a Christian oratory ; 
a convent raised upon the ruins of an Arab 
mosque, of which a tower still remains ; a 
thousand foreign picturesque contrasts — 
hundreds of curious remnants of diverse races, 
civilizations, and epochs, epitomized, so to say, 
within a few hundred yards of ground. 

Behold all that is found in this street I a 
street constructed during many centuries, a 
narrow, dark, uncouth street with endless 
turnings, and where each owner, on raising his 
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dwelling, would take a projecting point, leave 
a comer, or form an angle to please his taste, 
without consulting the laws of architecture 
either in height or regularity : a street rich in 
deficiency of calculated combination of lines, pos- 
sessing a veritable wealth of capricious details, 
and so many and such accidents, that it ofibred 
at each turning some new phase to the student 
or the artist. 

When I visited Toledo for the first time, T 
was engaged sketching San Juan de los Reyes, 
and had to pass this street from end ^to end 
every evening on my return from the convent 
to the Fonda, at which, under the name of hotel, 
I had taken up my quarters. 

In crossing this street I rarely met a living 
being, and nothing broke the silence of the 
spot but the noise of my own footsteps, never 
so much as seeing behind the lattices of a 
balcony, the wicket of a door, or the grating of 
a barred window, the wrinkled brow of an in- 
quisitive old woman, or the large lustrous 
black eyes of a Toledan damsel. At times it 
seemed to me that I wandered through a de- 
serted city, which had been abandoned at some 
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remote period by its inhabitants. One evening, 
however, on passing one of the dark mansions 
from the walls of which some windows of un- 
equal size projected, my eyes chanced to become 
fixed upon one of them. This window was 
oval and arched, surrounded by a sharply- 
defined wreath of leaves sculptured on stone. 
The arch had been recently filled up by some 
light masonry -work, and a small window 
placed in the centre; the frame and grating 
were painted green; on the sill was a pot of blue 
campanulas which trailed among the granite- 
work ; the panes of glass exquisitely clean, and 
a dainty white curtain hung behind them. 

The window itself was sufficiently interesting 
to attract notice, on account of its character . 
but what most contributed to rivet my attention 
was that, on turning round to look at it, the 
white curtain was raised for a moment, and 
then as quickly put down again, thus hiding 
the eyes of some one who at that moment must 
have been watching me. 

I continued my walk, my mind pre- occupied 
with the window, or rather the little curtain, 
or perhaps more probably with the woman 
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who undoubtedly had raised the curtain; for a 
window so white, green, and poetic, so gar- 
landed with flowers, could only belong to a 
woman, and when I say a woman, I presup- 
posed a young and pretty one. 

Next evening I passed that way again. I 
pressed my heels on the pavement, breaking the 
silence of the street with my noisy tread, which 
was echoed from end to end. I looked up at 
the window as I passed, and the curtain was 
raised once more. The simple truth was, that 
I had really seen no one behind the curtain, 
but my imagination suggested a form, in 
effect a woman's form. My mind often wan- 
dered whilst busily sketching. I passed that 
window again and again, and each time the 
little curtain would be drawn aside, or raised 
up, and remain so until my steps had died 
away in the distance, when I would turn my 
eyes to give one last look. 

My sketches advanced but slowly. Within 
the Convent of San Juan de los Keyes, in that 
cloister so mysterious and bathed in a melan- 
choly light, seated on the broken capital of a 
column, my drawing-book on my knees, my 
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elbow resting upon it, and my face buried be- 
tween my hands, lulled by the sound of the 
rippling water of the fountain with its inces- 
sant murmur, the noise of the leaves rustling, 
moved by the twilight breeze in its wild, 
deserted garden — oh ! how much must I have 
dreamed about that window and the woman 
behind it 1 I felt I knew her, that I already 
knew her name, and even the colour of her 
eyes. 

I saw her in my day-dreams crossing the 
wide, solitary halls of that ancient mansion, 
filling all things with joy, as the sun gilds ruins. 
At other times I seemed to see her walking 
in a garden which was enclosed by very high 
dark walls, wandering among huge old trees, 
which in imagination 1 saw within the enclosure 
of that Gothic palace wherein she dwelt; 
culling flowers, and when seated on some 
stone bench, sighing softly as she tore their 
petals one by one. Oh, how many dreams, 
how much nonsense, how much poetry did that 
window awaken in my soul during my stay in 
Toledo ! 

But time speeds on, and I mu^t leave the 
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city. I packed up all my papers and sketches, 
and with a sad, heavy heart, I bade farewell to 
my world of chimeras and started for Madrid. 
Before altogether losing sight of the high 
towers of Toledo, I drew my head out of the 
carriage- windows to gaze once more upon the 
city, and then I remembered that street. My 
sketch-book was under my arm, and seating 
myself again, I drew out a pencil, and whilst 
we rounded the hill which suddenly shuts out 
the city from view, I noted down the date of 
that day. It is the Brat of the three reminis- 
cences, and which I called the " Episode of the 
Window." 



II. 

I had occasion some few months after to 
again visit Toledo for a few days. I dusted 
my portfolio, took a handful of pencils, some 
sheets of jpaper, a few napoleons, and started. 
Once installed in this historic city, I com- 
menced to visit anew the different places which 
had most interested me on my former visit, also 
a few others which I only knew by name. 
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In this way I spent the little time I had for 
mj^ short artistic excursion, taking long solitary 
walks among its most ancient suburbs, Bnding 
a veritable pleasure in losing myself in that 
confused labyrinth of lanes, narrow streets, 
dark passages, and impracticable heights. 

One evening — the last I was to spend in 
Toledo — after one of these long excursions in 
search of the unknown, I know not what 
street I took, nor can I explain how I came 
to it, but I reached a plaza deserted, and 
seemingly forgotten by the inhabitants of that 
city, situated in afar-distant corner of its neigh- 
bourhood. Rubbish and broken things of all 
descriptions had evidently been cast there 
from time immemorial, and had become identi- 
fied, so to say, with the ground itself in such a 
manner, that it offered the rugged mountain 
aspect of a miniature Switzerland. On all 
sides, and between the breaks in the undu- 
lating ground, grew at will marsh-mallows of 
colossal proportions, gigantic nettles, clusters of 
white creeping convolvulus, dark mossy grass 
and evergreens, whilst here and there among 
the dwarf grass, towering like monarchs among 
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parasites, grew the yellow marigold, the true 
flower of deserts and ruins. 

Strewed about on the ground, half buried, 
and well-nigh hidden from view by the tall 
weeds, were an infinite variety of fragments of 
a thousand diverse things, broken and thrown 
there at different times, forming layers upon 
layers, from which it would have been easy to 
follow a course of historic genealogy. Moorish 
tiles of varied colours, fragments of marble 
and jasper columns, broken bricks of different 
makes, huge square stone blocks covered with 
moss, splinters of wood nearly reduced to dust, 
remains of antique vaulted ceilings, shreds of 
fabric, strips of leather, and many other objects, 
nameless and shapeless, thrown on the surface ; 
and what also attracted my attention were 
thousands of sparks, which seemed to shoot 
from among the rubbish like diamonds cast 
about by handfuls, but which on closer inspec- 
tion proved to be nothing more than small 
pieces of glass, broken cups and plates, which 
reflected back the sun's rays, and appeared like 
a sea of microscopic dazzling stars. 

The paving of that plaza was formed of tiny 
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stones of varied colours forming a pattern, 
whilst in several places were large slate 
slabs, though the largest*portion was^ as we 
have described, like a garden of parasites, or a 
wild uncultivated lawn. 

The buildings which surrounded this plaza 
in an irregular form were no less peculiar and 
worthy of study. One side was enclosed by a 
row of small, dark cottages with roofs cul- 
minating in weather-cocks, their balconies flat 
and narrow, the tiny window-sills full of pots 
of flowers and lanterns covered with wire gauze, 
as a protection against the stones thrown at 
them by boys. 

On the opposite side stood a dark wall, full 
of crevices and cracks, in some of which were 
seen reptiles protruding their heads, their 
small, bright eyes twinkling among the moss 
and parasites growing upon that wall. This 
wall was very high, and formed by immense 
square blocks of stone, with openings for doors, 
and balconies which had been filled up with 
stones and mortar, one extremity joining and 
forming an 'angle with a brick wall, broken and 
covered with projecting square stones dyed 
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red, green, and yellow in equal distances, and 
finished at the top by a layer of mud and hay, 
among which werS seen stems of creeping 
plants. This, however, was no more than the 
framework of the singular decoration which on 
entering that plaza had suddenly presented 
itself to view, captivating my spirit, and keep- 
ing it enthralled for some time : for the cul- 
minating object of this panorama, the building 
which gave all this the general tone, rose up at 
the farther end of the plaza more fantastic, 
more original, infinitely more beautiful in its 
artistic disorder than all else which towered 
around it. " Behold here what I have so long 
wished to find !" I exclaimed as I seated myself 
on a stone, placed the sketch-book on my 
knees, trimmed my pencil, and commenced at 
once to sketch it — a slight attempt indeed to 
portray its irregularity, its fantastic outline, 
which I desired to preserve as a remembrance. 
Were I able to affix here the slight imperfect 
sketch which I have by me, I would save my- 
self a multitude of words, and would give my 
readers a more proximate idea of it than by 
any word description I could write; but as that 
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cannot be done, I shall endeavour to depict it 
to the best of my ability, in order that when 
reading these Unes, some remote idea may be 
conveyed to the mind, if not of its infinite 
details, at least of the collective whole. 

Imagine to yourself an Arab palace, with 
its doors horse-shoe- shaped, its Walls beautified 
with long rows of arches, crossing and inter- 
lacing each other over and over again, along a 
band of brilliantly-coloured encaustic tiles; 
here, an opening showing a bow-window, 
divided by aerial columns, and covered by a 
framework of minute, fantastic, open filigree- 
work; beyond rises a watch-tower with its 
lofty graceful mirador, roofed over by glazed 
tiles, its sharp golden weather-vane lost in 
space ; farther on is descried the cupola that 
surmounts a chamber painted blue and gold, 
the lofty galleries shaded by green Venetian 
blinds, which, on being drawn up, allow the 
garden to be seen, with its rows of myrtles, 
thickets of laurel-bushes, and the high jets of 
water rising from its fountains. 

All things were original, everything in har- 
mony, although in disorder ; all things reveal- 
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ing the wealth of marvellous beauty of the 
interior, and suggestive of the customs and 
character of its founders. 

The wealthy Arab who owned this building 
at length forsook it. The slow action of time 
commenced to crumble its walls, to tarnish the 
brilliant colouring, to worm-eat the very marble 
itself. 

A Castilian monarch chose this palace, thus 
abandoned and crumbling, for his residence, 
and ordered a corner to be taken down, an arch- 
way to be opened, and adorned it with a row 
of escutcheons, among which in time the ivy 
and other creepers twined around. Later on, 
he raised a massive stone tower with narrow 
slits and pointed turrets. By the side of 
another tower he constructed a wing with 
dark lofty apartments, in which were seen on 
one side remnants of bright inlaid work, on the 
other dark pilasters, or a solitary Moorish bow- 
window, or an arch, light and chaste, that led 
to a Gothic saloon, severe or imposing. 

But the day came when even this mon- 
arch abandoned that place, and it was given 
up to a religious community, and these 
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again built, and added to it some other super- 
addition to the already quaint appearance of 
the Moorish alcazar. They enclosed the windows 
with lattices ; between two Arab arches they 
affixed the device of their order sculptured in 
granite; and where in former times grew the 
tamarind and the laurel, they planted melan- 
choly dark cypresses, and with the broken 
ruins lying about, they built rooms over 
others still standing, forming the most pic- 
turesque and extravagant combination imagin- 
able. 

Over the doorway of the church — wherein 
are seen, as though enveloped in the mysterious 
twilight which bathes the shades under its 
arches, rows of saints, angels, and virgins, at 
whose feet turn, among thistles and briers, 
the sculptured forms of reptiles, monsters and 
dragons — rises an elegant filigree balcony 
worked with Moorish ingenuity. Close to the 
loopholes in the enormous thick walls, upon 
which watch-towers once stood, they placed 
pictures, and filled up the open places with 
square partitions studded with small holes, 
which resemble chess-boards. Upon the 

7 
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pointed columns they placed crosses, and lastly 
they built a spire and belfry for their bells, 
which in a melancholy tone, day and night, 
were ever calling to prayer; bells swung by 
some invisible hand, bells, the distant sounds 
of which drew from the eyes tears of involun- 
tary sadness. 

Years passed on, subduing the whole with a 
soft dark colouring, harmonising its tints and 
making the ivy to spring out from every crevice 
and crack. 

The storks made their nests in the weather- 
vane of the tower, the martinet built beneath 
the eaves of the roofs, the swallows under the 
granite vaults, and the owls chose for their 
haunts the high stony broken walls, from 
whence on dark nights they frightened credu- 
lous old cronies and trembling children, with 
the phosphoric resplendency of their round eyes 
and their peculiar sharp screech. 

All these revolutions, all these particular 
circumstances, yielded but one result — an 
edifice as original, as full of contrasts, of poetry, 
and abounding in recollections, as the one 
which offered itself on that evening to my 
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sight, and which I have vainly endeavoured to 
portray in words. 

I had abeady traced its outline on the page 
of my sketch-book. The sun scarcely gilded 
the highest points of the city, the twilight 
breeze was commencing to fan my brow, when, 
absorbed in the thoughts that suddenly swept 
over me on contemplating those silent vestiges 
of past ages, which were far more poetic than 
the material one in which we live immersed in 
pure prose, I allowed my pencil to fall to the 
ground, put away my drawing, and leaning 
back against the wall I gave myself up com- 
pletely to the dreams of my imagination. 
What were my thoughts 1 I know not 
whether I shall be able to tell them. I 
distinctly saw the different epochs pass before 
me — I saw the walls crumbling down, and 
others built in their place. I saw men, or 
rather women, leaving to make room for other 
women, the first and those that followed them 
turned into dust and scattered about, their 
beauty carried in a gust of wind ; that beauty 
which had wrenched from hearts so many 
secret sighs, that had engendered passions, or 
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red, green, and yellow in equal distances, and 
finished at the top by a layer of mud and hay, 
among which werS seen stems of creeping 
plants. This, however, was no more than the 
framework of the singular decoration which on 
entering that plaza had suddenly presented 
itself to view, captivating my spirit, and keep- 
ing it enthralled for some time : for the cul- 
minating object of this panorama, the building 
which gave all this the general tone, rose up at 
the farther end of the plaza more fantastic, 
more original, infinitely more beautiful in its 
artistic disorder than all else which towered 
around it. " Behold here what I have so long 
wished to find !" I exclaimed as I seated myself 
on a stone, placed the sketch-book on my 
knees, trimmed my pencil, and commenced at 
once to sketch it — a slight attempt indeed to 
portray its irregularity, its fantastic outline, 
which I desired to preserve as a remembrance. 
Were I able to afl^ here the slight imperfect 
sketch which I have by me, I would save my- 
self a multitude of words, and would give my 
readers a more proximate idea of it than by 
any word description I could write ; but as that 
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cannot be done, I shall endeavour to depict it 
to the best of my ability, in order that when 
reading these lines, some remote idea may be 
conveyed to the mind, if not of its infinite 
details, at least of the collective whole. 

Imagine to yourself an Arab palace, with 
its doors horse-shoe- shaped, its walls beautified 
with long rows of arches, crossing and inter- 
lacing each other over and over again, along a 
band of brilliantly-coloured encaustic tiles; 
here, an opening showing a bow-window, 
divided by aerial columns, and covered by a 
framework of minute, fantastic, open filigree- 
work; beyond rises a watch-tower with its 
lofty graceful mirador, roofed over by glazed 
tiles, its sharp golden weather-vane lost in 
space ; farther on is descried the cupola that 
surmounts a chamber painted blue and gold, 
the lofty galleries shaded by green Venetian 
blinds, which, on being drawn up, allow the 
garden to be seen, with its rows of myrtles, 
thickets of laurel-bushes, and the high jets of 
water rising from its fountains. 

All things were original, everj^thing in har- 
mony, although in disorder ; all things reveal- 
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intorior, and suggestive of the customs and 
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Th0 wonlthy Arab who owned this building 
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^HMuuu^niH>d to crumble its walls, to tarnish the 
briUiaut inJouring, to worm-eat the very marble 

A l^itAtiUan monarch chose this palace, thus 
aluMuUmt^d and crumbling, for his residence, 
and oinlm'^d a corner to be taken down, an arch- 
Nvav to ba oponed, and adorned it with a row 
of t\^outoheons, among which in time the ivy 
and t>thor creepers twined around. Later on, 
ho vaiaod a massive stone tower with narrow 
MtH and pointed turrets. By the side of 
another tower he constructed a wing with 
dark lofty apartments, in which were seen on 
one side remnants of bright inlaid work, on the 
other dark pilasters, or a solitary Moorish bow- 
window, or an arch, light and chaste, that led 
to a Gothic saloon, severe or imposing. 

But the day came when even this mon- 
arch abandoned that place, and it was given 
up to a religious community, and these 
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again built, and added to it some other super- 
addition to the already quaint appearance of 
the Moorish alcazar. They enclosed the windows 
with lattices ; between two Arab arches they 
affixed the device of their order sculptured in 
granite; and where in former times grew the 
tamarind and the laurel, they planted melan- 
choly dark cypresses, and with the broken 
ruins lying about, they built rooms over 
others still standing, forming the most pic- 
turesque and extravagant combination imagin- 
able. 

Over the doorway of the church — wherein 
are seen, as though enveloped in the mysterious 
twilight which bathes the shades under its 
arches, rows of saints, angels, and virgins, at 
whose feet turn, among thistles and briers, 
the sculptured forms of reptiles, monsters and 
dragons — rises an elegant filigree balcony 
worked with Moorish ingenuity. Close to the 
loopholes in the enormous thick walls, upon 
which watch-towers once stood, they placed 
pictures, and filled up the open places with 
square partitions studded with small holes, 
which resemble chess-boards. Upon the 
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pointed columns they placed crosses, and lastly 
they built a spire and belfry for their bells, 
which in a melancholy tone, day and night, 
were ever calling to prayer; bells swung by 
some invisible hand, bells, the distant sounds 
of which drew from the eyes tears of involun- 
tary sadness. 

Years passed on, subduing the whole with a 
soft dark colouring, harmonising its tints and 
making the ivy to spring out from every crevice 
and crack. 

The storks made their nests in the weather- 
vane of the tower, the martinet built beneath 
the eaves of the roofs, the swallows under the 
granite vaults, and the owls chose for their 
haunts the high stony broken walls, from 
whence on dark nights they frightened credu- 
lous old cronies and trembling children, with 
the phosphoric resplendency of their round eyes 
and their peculiar sharp screech. 

All these revolutions, all these particular 
circumstances, yielded but one result — an 
edifice as original, as full of contrasts, of poetry, 
and abounding in recollections, as the one 
which offered itself on that evening to my 
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sight, and which I have vainly endeavoured to 
portray in words. 

I had already traced its outline on the page 
of my sketch-book. The sun scarcely gilded 
the highest points of the city, the twilight 
breeze was commencing to fan my brow, when, 
absorbed in the thoughts that suddenly swept 
over me on contemplating those silent vestiges 
of past ages, which were far more poetic than 
the material one in which we live immersed in 
pure prose, I allowed my pencil to fall to the 
ground, put away my drawing, and leaning 
back against the wall I gave myself up com- 
pletely to the dreams of my imagination. 
What were my thoughts 1 I know not 
whether I shall be able to tell them. I 
distinctly saw the different epochs pass before 
me — I saw the walls crumbling down, and 
others built in their place. I saw men, or 
rather women, leaving to make room for other 
women, the first and those that followed them 
turned into dust and scattered about, their 
beauty carried in a gust of wind ; that beauty 
which had wrenched from hearts so many 
secret sighs, that had engendered passions, or 

1— ^ 
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had been a well-spring of pleasures : then .... 
what can I tell .... all is confusion. ... I 
saw many things tossed together — boudoirs 
covered with lace, and walls of stucco floating 
in clouds of perfumes, and couches of flowers ; 
narrow dark cells with a kneeling chair and a 
crucifix, at the foot of the crucifix an open 
book, and upon this book a death's head; 
grand saloons tapestried and adorned with 
trophies of war, many women walking about 
crossing and re-crossing each other before my 
eyes ; tall nuns, pale and emaciated ; haughty 
brunettes with carmine lips and jet black eyes; 
matrons of noble pure profile, of lofty brow, 
and majestic gait. 

All these things did I see, and many more 
rose up in thought and became lost in the 
mind, things so ethereal that they were im- 
possible to enclose in the narrow circle of 
words, when I suddenly leapt up from my seat, 
and passed my hand across my eyes, to convince 
myself that I was not dreaming. I rose up 
like one moved by a nervous impulse, and my 
eyes became fixed upon one of the high 
miradors of the convent. I had seen clearly a 
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fair white hand drawn out of one of the 
apertures which appeared like a chess-board, 
and beckoning several times, as though saluting 
me with a dumb loving sign. Undoubtedly it 
was saluting me, for I was alone, completely 
alone in that plaza. 

Vainly did I wait there without moving 
until far in the night, my eyes riveted on that 
spot ; vainly did I return many times to my 
seat on the dark stone from whence I had seen 
that mysterious hand, the object of my dreams 
by night, and delirium by day. I never saw 
it again. . . . And the hour arrived when I 
must needs quit Toledo, leaving behind me, 
like heavy useless lumber, all the illusions 
which it had given rise to. Once more I 
packed up my portfolio with a sigh, but before 
putting it away I wrote down another date — 
the second one, which I call the episode of the 
hand. On writing it down, I looked for a 
moment at the former one, that of the window, 
and I could not refrain from smiling at my 
own nonsense. 
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III. 

From the time when this strange adventure 
took place until my return to Toledo, nearly 
a year had elapsed^ during which tim^ these 
reminiscences would often come to my mind, 
at first at aU hours and times, and with every 
detail ; then less frequently, and at last in such 
a vague confused manner, that I would some- 
times think I had been the sport of an 
illusion or of a dream. 

Yet, notwithstanding all this, scarcely had I 
reached the city which has so justly been 
called the Kome of Spain, than the whole 
scene flashed before me vividly and strongly, 
and, full of its memories, I sallied out to 
traverse the streets without any definite idea, 
without a preconceived intention of visiting 
any particular spot. 

The day was heavy, oppressed with that 
peculiar sadness which seems to fill all things, 
and pervades all that is heard, seen, or felt. 
The sky was of a leaden hue, and by its 
melancholy dull light, the buildings appeared 
more ancient, more peculiar and darker than 
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hitherto. The winds whistled and moaned 
through the narrow crooked streets, bringing 
in the gusts sounds like stray notes of some 
mysterious symphony, at one time like unin- 
telligible words, at others like the clangour of 
bells, or echoes of deep, far-distant strokes. 
The atmosphere was cold and damp, and 
seemed to freeze the marrow with its glacial 
breath. 

For several hours did I walk through the 
outskirts of the city, and through its most 
lonely and deserted places, my mind absorbed 
in a thousand confused ideas; and contrary to 
my usual custom, gazing with abstracted looks 
into space, without having my attention 
attracted by any particular fantastic order of 
architecture, or any monument of an unknown 
style, nor by any of the hidden marvellous 
works of art, and objects, which on former 
occasions had demanded at every step a minute 
examination, when my mind was solely occu- 
pied with ideas of art and of historic recol- 
lections. 

The sky, which was overcast, became more 
and more dark and dreary ; the wind whistled 
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with greater strength and noise, and some 
drops of rain, or rather melted snow, began to 
fall, a small penetrating rain, when I suddenly 
found myself, without knowing how, or by 
what road I had taken, and as though im- 
pelled by an irresistible impulse, which was 
mysteriously carrying me towards the spot 
which dwelt in my thoughts in the solitary 
plaza which I have already described to my 
readers. 

When I found myself in that place, I emerged 
from the species of lethargy which had taken 
possession of me, as though I had been violently 
awakened from a deep sleep. I cast a glance 
around me. All things were exactly as I had 
left them. I say wrong, all things looked more 
desolate. I know not whether it was the 
darkness of the sky, the want of greenness, or 
the state of my mind which was the cause ot 
this sadness ; but the truth of the matter is 
that the feelings which I experienced when I 
gazed for the first time upon this place, and 
the ones which now so impressed me, were full 
of melancholy and bitterness. 

I gazed for some time upon the dark convent. 
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in that moment rising before my eyes more 
darksome than ever, and was preparing to quit 
it, when my ears caught the sound of a bell, a 
cracked bell which was slowly tolling, whilst 
a lifctle one began suddenly to ring so sharply 
and rapidly that it seemed as though it had 
been stricken by a sudden pain. 

Nothing was more fantastic than that build- 
ing, the black turrets of which stood out against 
the sky like a rock bristling with thousand 
fantastic peaks, speaking as it were with the 
bronzed tongues of bells, which seemed to 
move, impelled by invisible beings; the one 
sounded as though weeping and sobbing, the 
other laughing with the sharp, ringing laughter 
of a demented woman. 

At intervals, and mingled with the deafen- 
ing noise of the bells, I thought I heard 
confused notes as though from an organ, and 
the singing of a solemn religious hymn. I 
changed my mind, and instead of quitting the 
spot, I proceeded towards the door of the 
church, and asked one of the beggars sitting on 
the steps what was going on in the church. 

" Some one is being professed," replied the 
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poor woman, kissing the coin I had put in her 
hand, I had never witnessed the ceremony of 
the profession of a nun, and I had never seen 
the interior of this convent church. Both 
these reasons induced me to enter. 

The church was lofty and dark ; the nave 
was formed of two rows of slender columns 
resting upon a wide octagonal base, and the 
rich crown of capitals divided the arch stones 
of the massive vaults or ogives. The high- 
altar was placed at the end under a cupola in 
the renaissance style of architecture, full of 
colossal angels bearing shields, griffins ending 
in simulated leafing, moulded cornices, large 
golden flower work of elegant and fantastic 
designs. Around the nave were a number of 
dark chapels, within which lamps were burning, 
looking like lost stars on a dark night. These 
chapels were of Arab and Gothic order of 
architecture, and some were enclosed by magni- 
ficent iron gratings, others with lowly wooden 
railings ; some hidden in the darkness by an 
ancient marble tomb placed before the altar ; 
others again profusely illuminated and contain- 
ing some image of a saint clothed in dazzling 
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robes and surrounded by votive offerings of 
silver and wax fastened with ribbond of varied 
colours. 

The fantastic light which illumined the 
church contributed to cast a more mysterious 
character over the whole, in complete harmony 
with the mingled artistic disorder of the rest 
of the convent. From the silver and bronze 
lamps which pended from the vaulted roofs, 
from the torches on the altar, and from the 
narrow windows of the walls, came rays of 
divers-coloured light: white rays from the 
outside light poured in through the small sky- 
lights of the cupola : red from the rays that 
the altar-lights emitted, and many coloured 
from the brightly-painted glass windows. All 
these reflections, that were insufficient to 
dispel the gloom which pervaded the sacred 
building, seemed to be wrestling with each 
other. 

Notwithstanding the religious ceremony that 
was taking place within, the number of spec- 
tators was limited. The service, which had 
commenced some time previously, was nearly 
concluded. The celebrant priests at the high- 
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altar were descending the carpeted steps of 
the sanctuary, enveloped in a cloud of incense 
that was slowly dispersing, and were proceed- 
ing towards the choir where the nuns were 
chanting a psalm. I bent my steps also towards 
the spot with the object of peering through the 
double grating which separates the choir from 
the church. I know not why, but it seemed 
to me that I should recognise among the 
religious the woman who had put out her 
hand for a moment, although I had not seen 
her face. I opened wide my eyes as though 
wishful of imparting to them greater light and 
power, and fixed them on the farther end of 
the choir, A vain attempt, for across those 
closely-grated bars very little, or rather nothing, 
could be seen. Like to white and black phan- 
toms moving in the dim light of a few tapers, 
rose up a long line of stalls, high and pointed, 
shaded over with canopies, beneath which 
could be guessed, veiled by the obscurity, the 
forms of nuns clothed in long trailing habits. 
A silver crucifix lighted up by four candles, 
poured soft rays upon the darksome picture 
like those beams of light which, in a picture 
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by Rembrandt^ makes the shadows more palp- 
able^ and was all that I could distinguish from 
whence I stood. 

The priests, robed in their choir copes em- 
broidered with gold, were proceeding towards 
the grating of the choir. They were preceded 
by acolytes bearing a silver processional cross 
and two torches, others who swayed the 
censers filling the air with perfume. As the 
procession wended its way through the congre- 
gation, the people knelt and kissed the borders 
of the robes of the priests. Up to that moment 
I had been unable to distinguish among the 
shadowed forms which one was the virgin 
who on that day was consecrating herself to 
the service of God. 

Reader, have you never seen in the last rays 
of twilight ere the night closes in, rising from 
the water of a river, from the surface of a 
marsh, from the waves of the sea, or from the 
profound depths of a chasm in the mountains, 
a shred of mist that floats in space,. and alter- 
nately resembles a woman moving, whilst her 
robes fly behind her, or the white veil fastened 
to the brow of some invisible sylph, or now 
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like a phantom rising in the air covering its 
dry yellow bones in a corpse-cloth, through 
which is traced its angular form ? An hallu- 
cination similar to this did I experience when 
I beheld advancing towards the grating, and 
as though struggling to divest herself of the 
dark shadows that enveloped the farther end 
of the choir; a white figure, tall and lightsome. 
Her face could not be seen. She placed 
herself exactly in front of the lighted candles 
and the crucifix. The reflection from the 
candles formed a nimbus of light around her 
head, and made her figure stand out in relief 
against the gloom of the shadows. A deep 
silence reigned : every eye was fixed upon her, 
and then commenced the last part of the 
ceremony. The abbess murmured some unin- 
telligible words. These words were repeated 
by the priests in a low solemn voice. The 
abbess then removed the wreath of flowers 
that encircled her brow and threw it far from 
her .... poor flowers ! the last which that 
woman was ever to wear! and she, the 
" Sister of the Flowers." Then she took off her 
veil, and her golden hair fell down like a 
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rippling cascade over her neck and shoulders, 
where it remained but for one moment, for a 
sharp crisp sound was heard in the midst of 
the silence — a metallic sound that palsied the 
nerves, and her beautiful tresses fell to the 
ground severed by the scissors ! The abbess 
once more murmured some words which were 
again repeated by the priests, and all things 
lapsed into silence. Only a sound like long 
wailing sighs was heard in the distance. It 
was the wind that swept and surged in the 
angles of the towers and turrets, and which 
shuddered as it passed the coloured glass of 
the windows. 

She remained immovable and pale like a 
sculptured stone virgin wrenched from a Gothic 
cloister. And they despoiled her of the jewels 
which covered her arms and throat, and they 
divested her of her nuptial robes, of that 
mantle that seemed to have been made for a 
lover with trembling loving hands to unclasp. 
.... The mystic bridegroom was awaiting 
the bride .... where ? Farther .... beyond 
the portals of death .... doubtlessly raising 
the slab of the grave, and bidding her come 
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and pass its bounds, like the timid bride passes 
the threshold of the sanctuary of nuptial love, 
because she fell senseless to the ground like a 
corpse. The nuns cast over her prostrate form 
handfuls of flowers, chanting meanwhile a sad 
psalmody : a murmur rose from the crowd, and 
the priests in deep low tones commenced the 
dirge for the dead, accompanied by wailing 
notes from the organ that increased the 
fear which the terrible words of themselves 
inspire. " De profundis clamavi ad te !" the 
nuns were chanting from within the choir, in 
sad plaintive voices. 

" Dies irce, dies ilia /" the priests responded 
with deep, thundering echoes, whilst the bells 
slowly tolled a death-knell, and from their 
bronze tongues gave out a strange lugubrious 
liissing. 

I was deeply touched ; no, not touched, but 
terrified. I thought I was witnessing some- 
thing supernatural. I felt as though some- 
thing was being wrenched from me which was 
necessary for life, and that space was widening 
around me ; it seemed to me I had lost some- 
thing — a father a mother, or a beloved wife, 
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and I experienced that immense void which 
death leaves behind whenever it passes; a 
discomfort which baffles description, and can- 
not be portrayed, and which can only be con- 
ceived by those who have felt it. 

I was still riveted to that spot. My eyes 
wandered. Trembling and beside myself I saw 
the new religious raise herself from the ground. 
The abbess then clothed her in the habit ; 
the nuns took lighted candles in their hands, 
ranged themselves 'in two lines, and conducted 
her in procession towards the end of the 
choir. 

There, among the distant shadows, I saw a 
gleam of light shining; it was the cloister door 
that had been opened. On placing her foot 
on the threshold, the new religious turned her 
head to cast a last look upon the altar. The 
united light from all the lamps and candles lit 
up her face for a moment, and I was able to 
see her countenance. When I looked at her I 
was obliged to stifle a cry. I . knew that 
woman. I had never seen her before, but I 
knew her as the ideal image of my dreams. 
She was one of those beings that the soul 
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divines, or are memories of another better 
world, from whence, on descending into this 
one, some do not lose altogether the recollec- 
tions. I stepped forward — I wished to call 
her — I tried to cry out, but in that instant the 
cloister door was closed — ^for ever ! 

The bells began to ring, the priest sang 
Hosanna ! clouds of incense rose up, the organ 
pealed forth a ton^ent of harmony through its 
hundred metal tubes, and the Tower bells com- 
menced to peal in a furious manner. 

That mad, noisy joy set my hair on end. 
I turned round seeking the parents, the family 
of that woman. I found none. 

"Perchance thou wert alone in the world/' I 
said, unable to suppress a tear. 

"May God grant in the cloister the happi- 
ness which the world denies thee 1" exclaimed 
a little old woman by my side, who cried and 
sobbed as she clung to the grating. 

" Did you know her V I asked. 

*' Yes, poor thing, I did know her, ever since 
she was born, and I nursed her in my arms." 

" And why does she become a nun ?" 

" Because she was alone in the world. Both 
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her parents died on the same day from cholera. 
The Dean, seeing her an orphan and destitute, 
gave her the dowry for her profession; and, you 
see, what else could she do ?" 

" Who was she T I asked. 

" She was the daughter of the administrator 

of the Count de C , whom I served until 

his death." 

" Where did she live ?" 

When I heard the name of the street I could 
not restrain a movement of surprise. A beam 
of light, which flashes quickly like a thought, 
and shines in the darkness and confusion of 
the mind, and yet unites the most distant 
points, joining them together in a marvellous 
manner, had brought together my vague recol- 
lections, and I comprehended it all, or at least 
I thought I had done so. 

^ ^ ^ -x- ^ 

The event of this day I did not note down, 
and give it a particular name, as I had done 
the former ones. I did not write it anywhere. 
I say wrong — I carry it written in a spot un- 
known to men — in a spot where no one can 

8—2 
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read it, and from whence it will never be 
effaced. 

At times, when bringing to mind these 
events, even at this very day as I am writing 
them here, I have said to myself : " Some day, 
in the mysterious twilight hour, when the 
sighs carried in the spring breezes, tepid and 
laden with fragrance, enter into the most 
hidden retreats of the mind, wafting in, as it 
were, the remembrances of the world — alone, 
lost in the dim shades of a Gothic cloister, my 
head resting on my hands, and my elbows on 
the sill of one of its narrow windows, will 
some woman have heard a sigh, when the 
memories of these recollections shall have 
crossed my imagination ?" 

Quien sabe ? 

Oh ! if she has sighed, where has that sigh 
gone to ? 




^ Pgenb of itaij). 




HE valiant Armlfo,Duke of Lombardy , 
had defeated the Romans in Umbria 
and the conquering armies were en- 
camped upon the very spot where the battle 
had been fought. The soldiers were singing 
songs in honour of Albion, who had been the 
first to lead that powerful people into Italy, 
and also in praise of the heroes who on that 
day had distinguished themselves. And their 
songs ran in this wise : 

" Promptly we came ; arduously fought the 
armies on either side. Do you see the bravest 
among the brave ? It is our Duke : he' is ever 
the leader in the combat. He it is who has 
conquered ; he the hero of heroes, the king of 
the camp 1" 
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When Ariulfo heard this, he shook his head 
and said : 

"Odin help me" (Ariulfo knew no other 
oath, for he was a pagan) — " Odin help me if 
I can affirm the truth of this song. I certainly 
have fought, but the palm of victory should 
not be awarded to me." 

Then he turned to the captains who sur- 
rounded the camp fire^ and demanded of them 
who had been the brave conqueror of that 
day. 

The experienced warriors looked at each 
other and held a coDsultation. They then 
unanimously declared that the chant of the 
soldiers was correct, and that it was Ariulfo 
who on that eventful day had proved himself 
the bravest and most valiant of warriors. 

Ariulfo again shook his head, and pensively 
gazed into the camp fire. After a few moments 
he exclaimed : 

" Ah, knights of Lombardy ! never should I 
have thought that you would so far forget 
your customs and German manners, as to give 
a vote of honour impelled more by human re- 
spect than from a love of truth." 
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The knights were greatly offended at these 
words, and retorted. 

" My lord, never have we done such a thing, 
and as you cannot prove your assertion, you 
must withdraw your words." 

Ariulfo, with a grave, placid countenance, 
looked around him and said : 

" Can it be possible that none of you have 
seen the elegant youth who has continually 
been guiding me in the combat, marching be- 
fore me, and with his golden shield has stayed 
all the blows which were directed towards me ? 
I should have thought his white battle horse 
would have shone before the crowd like the 
moon shines clear and bright amid the dark 
shades of night! As long as I live I shall 
never forget his noble presence, nor his fair 
curls which, from beneath his helmet, fell upon 
his shoulders, notwithstanding that he was 
equipped more like a pilgrim than a warrior. 
The inspired look of his eyes will never be 
effaced from my memory, as he at times would 
turn upon me his pure and youthful brow, urg- 
ing me to advance on occasions when it seemed 
impossible to follow his quick movements \ 
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and I tell you in truth, that it was my sense of 
shame more than my own courage which im- 
pelled me to follow. Who can tell me who 
was this young and noble warrior that I may 
gratefully accord him the victorious palm of 
the combat, and beseech him to remain in 
future ever at my side? and I shall honour 
him as a younger brother indeed, but as one 
superior to me in eflTorts." 

But no one could give him the desired 
information, and he vainly sent emissaries to 
all the different encampments, for his guide 
had disappeared. The march therefore had to 
be continued without the presence of the one 
whom Ariulfo proclaimed to be the " pearl of 
the army.** 

As the soldiers reached the outskirts of 
Espolet, they announced their victory with 
the sound of trumpets : all the people sallied 
out to meet them with green boughs in their 
hands, and songs of welcome on their lips, 
because the people in those days preferred the 
honoured mild rule of the Germans to the 
despotic sway of the Komans. 

When the armies passed under the groves 
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of orange-trees in full blossom, their lofty 
plumes shook the branches and the scented 
flowers fell like a shower upon their burnished 
helmets. Suddenly they perceived a splendid 
building before them, its proud arches and 
high towers rising to the blue sky, and more- 
over they distinctly saw its superb doors wide 
open. 

"This edifice,'* said Ariulfo, "is evidently 
intended as a halting-place for the whole 
world, because one has hardly perceived it, but 
an irresistible impulse is felt to enter within 
its walls," 

*' You are right, brave knight," replied one 
of the Christian warrior knights of his suite, 
" yet in a different sense, because the whole 
universe is invited to enter and enjoy the 
sweetest repose and the most unalterable 
felicity possible in this life. This is a church 
— a temple raised to the memory, and in 
honour of a great servant of God and a martyr 
to the faith— Sabine. His sacred remains rest 
in this church, and when Christians are threat- 
ened by an invasion of the enemy, they come 
to his shrine to implore his intercession.'* 
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Ariulfo burst out laughing, and retorted : " I 
had always heard that you Christians were a 
singular people, and now I am convinced of 
it. So you think that a dead man can be of 
.use in your combats ? But in order to be 
perfectly convinced of such extravagant notions 
I shall enter your church." 

The Duke dismounted, and ascended the 
steps of the church, laughing derisively ; but 
when he entered and found himself under its 
lofty arches, which terminated in a resplen- 
dent altar, from the tabernacle of which the 
adorable Saviour and Redeemer looked upon 
His redeemed sons, Ariulfo was silenced and 
broke off his laughter. Silently, and with 
measured step, he walked round the temple, 
examining most attentively all the beautiful 
statues of the glorious servants of God, which 
were placed upon the different altars. 

Suddenly he stops, and remains in mute 
contemplation before the image of a youth 
depicted upon a blue and gold shield, and, as 
it were, moved by an impulse of astonish- 
ment, Ariulfo crosses his hands in an attitude 
of prayer. He summons one of the Christian 
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knights of his retinue, and demands of him 
the name of that beautiful young man, for he 
has recognised in that portrait his long-sought 
guide, who had marched before him in his 
combats, and who was robed in the identical 
dress and armour. 

" This is the image," replied the knight, " of 
the venerated patron of this church, the holy 
Martyr Sabine." 

The Duke remained with crossed hands, 
gazing steadfastly and thoughtfuUy upoii that 
image of the glorious martyr, and at length 
he said, " I am not worthy to remain here," 
and silently left the House of God. 

Under the grove of orange trees he called 
together his knights. "Brave comrades, I 
have found the guide of the combat ; it is the 
one whose remains are interred in that church, 
and who bore the name of Sabine, whom 
I impiously laughed at; but this will not 
occur again, for I affirm, on the word of a 
knight, and I confide upon him who was such an 
heroic helper, that he will not prove an irre- 
concilable enemy with one who was a blinded 
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offender, as I truly was when I laughed in 



scorn." 



The Christian knights clanked their arms 
in token of joy, and assured their captain that 
the Saint most assuredly had pardoned him. 

" No," replied Ariulfo, " he should not yet 
forgive me, but still be my guide to show me 
the good road for conquering and triumphing 
over the errors of paganism. I desire to hear 
daily the words of the true God, and be in- 
structed in His doctrine and the science of the 
saints, then will I hope to destroy and drive 
far from my sight all idols and false deities in 
the same manner as Sabine knew how to con- 
quer and disperse the Romans. 

The Duke performed what he had said. 
Soon after obtaining the gift of faith he re- 
turned to the church of S. Sabine to re- 
ceive the holy rite of baptism, where, full of 
joy and holy satisfaction, he uttered these 
words : "l%e Golden Shield of Sabine has been 
to me like the sun : and his spirit a valiant 
guide leading me on to victory,'* 
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HE village damsels were returning 
from the fountain with pitchers on 
their heads. They were singing and 
laughing noisily, which in the distance sounded 
like the cheerful chattering of a flock of 
swallows as they toss and turn around the 
weather-vane of a belfry, thick as hailstones. 

At the foot of a juniper-tree, which stood 
close to the church porch, sat Uncle Gregory. 
He was the oldest man in the village, for he 
was nearly ninety years of age ; his hair was 
as white as snow, yet his eyes were bright, 
and a smile ever hovered around his lips. 
When a child, he had been a shepherd, in his 
youth a soldier; when his parents died he 
cultivated a small piece of land, which he in- 
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herited from them ; and at length, when his 
strength failed him, he quietly sat down to 
await death, which he neither feared nor 
wished for. No one could tell a tale more 
charmingly than he, nor recount more stupen- 
dous histories, nor quote more to the point a 
proverb, a sentence, or a saying. 

When the girls saw him, they hastened 
towards him, crowding around, and beseeching 
him to tell them a story that would while away 
thetimebeforenightfall,which would not belong 
coming, for the setting sun was shedding ifc hori- 
zontal rays over the ground, and the shadows of 
the mountains were lengthening on the plains, 

" I will not recount a story, because, although 
I can call to mind many, yet they contain such 
grave things, that a pack of restless children 
like you would pay no heed to them, nor would 
I, in the late hour of the day, have time to 
tell you. I will, however, give you instead a 
bit of advice." 

" Advice !" cried out the girls, pouting and 
ill-pleased. " Bah ! it is not to hear advice we 
left our pitchers. When we want advice the 
Padre Cura will give it to us." 
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" But the fact of the matter is this," the old 
man rejoined, " that the Padre Cura on this 
occasion could not give you such opportune 
advice as Uncle Gregory, because he, occupied 
as he is with his prayers and litanies, may not 
have perceived as I have, that every day you 
go to the fountain for water earlier in the day 
and return later." 

The girls looked at each other, smiling de- 
risively, and some of them who stood behind 
the old man, pointed to their foreheads with a 
significant gesture. 

" And, pray, what harm if we do linger at 
the fountain chatting with friends and neigh- 
bours X* replied one of the girls. " Perchance 
is there any gossip going on in the place, be- 
cause the lads come out on the road to cast 
flowers at our feet, or help us to carry our 
pitchers as far as the town.** 

" There is a little of all things,** the old man 
said. " The old women complain that girls in 
our days go to amuse themselves, and play in 
a spot where they in their young days used 
to approach quickly and return trembling. 
Moreover, I think it is wrong of you to lose 
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by degrees the feai it inspires, because it may 
come to pass that you will some day be over- 
taken by the night whilst still lingering there." 

Uncle Gregory pronounced these last words 
in such a mysterious tone, that the girls opened 
wide their eyes, and in a bantering manner, in 
which curiosity was largely mingled, asked him : 

" The night ? And what passes there at 
night-time that seems to astonish and frighten 
you so, that you talk to us in such a tone ? 
Will the wolves eat us up V* 

*' When the Moncayo becomes covered with 
snow, the wolves descend in packs into the 
plains, and often have they been heard howling 
in fearful concert, not only around the fountain 
itself, but they even come to the streets of the 
village; but wolves are not the dwellers of the 
Moncayo which are most to be dreaded; in 
its deep chasms, upon its rugged, lonely sum- 
mits, within its hollow caves, dwell some dia- 
bolical spirits, that come down its slopes at 
night like a horde, and fill the cavities, and 
cover the plains, and leap from rock to rock, 
playing on the waters, or swinging themselves 
from the bare branches of trees. It is they 
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that howl in the fissures of the cliffs ; it is they 
who form the immense snowballs which roll 
down from the highest peaks, and that destroy 
and carry everything before them ; it is they 
that come down with the hailstones and knock 
at our windows on rainy nights, and that run 
like swift blue fiames over the surface of our 
marshes. Among these spirits which have 
t9.ken refuge in the iiiaccessible crests of the 
Qiountains are some of different natures, and 
tl^fit appear to take various forms. However, 
the ones most to be dreaded and dangerous 
are those which insinuate themselves into the 
heaft^ oi the young with sweet words, and 
dazzle them with magnificent promises. These 
are palled Gnomes. They live in the depths of 
the parth, they know all its subterranean pas- 
sages, and, as guardians of the treasures it 
encloses, they watch day and night close to the 
veins of metals and precious stones. 

"Do you see," the old man continued, pointing 
with his stafif to the summit of Moncayo, its 
gigantic darksome heights standing out in bold 
relief against the violet, misty, twilight sky — 
** do you see that immense crest still covered 
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with snow ? Well, in its bosom dwell tbese 
evil spirits. The palace they reside in is both 
horrible and magnificent. Many years ago a 
shepherd, when following a strayed sheep, en- 
tered into one of their caves, the entrance of 
which is concealed by dense underwood and 
briers, and its depths no one had ever been 
able to penetrate. When he returned he was 
pale as death — ^he had unawares come upon the 
secret haunts of the Qnomes, he had breathed 
its poisoned atmosphere, and he paid for his 
hardiness with his life ; but before he died he 
recounted stupendous things. 

" Wandering in that cavern, he had found 
some immense subterranean galleries, illu- 
mined by a dull fitful light, produced by 
the phosphorescence of the rocks, which were 
like large pieces of congealed crystals, and of 
strange fantastic shapes. The fioor, the vaults, 
and the walls of those extensive saloons, the 
work of Nature, seemed inlaid with the richest 
marbles ; but the veins that crossed each other 
were of gold and silver, and among these bril- 
liant veins were seen, as though encrusted, 
multitudes of precious -stones of all sizes and 
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colours. Jacinths and emeralds were there 
seen in heaps, mingled with diamonds, rubies, 
and sapphires, and I know not what else ; many 
kinds of jewels, the names of which he could 
not tell, but which were so large and beautiful, 
that his eyes became dazzled with their bril- 
liancy. No external sound was heard but the 
long wailing sighs of the wind as it swept 
through that charmed labyrinth, a confused 
noise of subterranean fire blazing in a com- 
pressed manner, and the rippling of water pass- 
fng no one kne; where. 

'^ The shepherd, alone and lost in that im- 
mense solitude, wandered about many hours 
without finding an egress, until at length he 
came to the point where the water he heard 
rippling sprang from. This spring rose up 
from the ground like a marvellous fountain, 
casting up a jet of water which fell light and 
frothy, forming a beautiful cascade, and pro- 
ducing a sonorous noise, as it glided away 
among the breaks and fissures of the rocks. 
Around him were plants never before seen, 
some wide and thick-leaved, others thin and 
long, like floating ribbons. Half concealed 

9—1 
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among this damp luxuriance wandered strange 
beings, half man^ half animal, or both in one, as, 
constantly changing, they at one time appeared 
human creatures deformed and small, at others 
luminous and salamandrLne, or like swiftly- 
passing flames, leaped in circles above the crest 
of the jet of water. 

" Then he saw moving in ajl directions, run- 
ning about the floor of the cave, dwarfish forms, 
repugnant and hideous, scaling the walls, and 
wriggling about like reptiles : or dancing under 
the appearance of fatuous fire on the surface 
of the water, sped the Gnomes, meters of that 
place, counting and turning over their fabu- 
lous wealth. 

" It is these Gnomes who know where the 
miser hoards the treasure which his heirs in 
vain seek. They know the spot where the 
Moors, before their flight, had concealed their 
jewels ; the trinkets that are lost, the monies 
mislaid, all valuables that disappear. It is the 
Gnomes who seek for all these things, and 
which they conceal in their lairs, because they 
know how to walk through the whole universe 
underground, and traverse secret and unknown 
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paths. la that place they had heaped up 
together all kinds of rare, beautiful objects: 
jewels of priceless value, necklaces and strings 
of pearls and the finest stones, golden vases of 
antique shapes full of rubies; filagree cups, 
jewelled weapons, coins with figures and in- 
scriptions impossible to decipher or describe ; 
in a word, treasures of such value, and in such 
heaps, that it was inconceivable to imagine. 
All these things i^ere shining together, casting 
brilliant reflections and coloured sparks of fire, 
that it seemed as though the whol6 Wia,s blazing, 
moving, and trembling. At least, so the shep- 
herd said it appeared to him/' 

The old man paused for a moment. The 
girls, who at first had Ustened with an ironical 
smile to his narrative, were all now with open 
mouths, distended eyelids, curiosity and in- 
terest written on their countenances, awaiting 
him to continue. One of them at length broke 
the silence, and, unable to contain herself after 
hearing the recital of all this fabulous wealtli 
laid before the shepherd's eyes, exclaimed : 
" And did he bring nothing away with him ?" 
" Nothing," replied Uncle Gregory. 
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" How foolish !" cried all the girls together. 
; " Heaven assisted him at that moment^" 
continued the old man; "when avarice was 
driving away all his fear, and when dazzled by 
the sight of those jewels, one of which would 
have sufficed to make him wealthy, the shep- 
herd was about to take some, he says he heard 
— oh, marvellous thing ! — he heard clearly and 
distinctly in that vast depth, and above the 
loud laughter and cries of the Gnomes, the hiss- 
ing of the fire, the murmur of the running water, 
and the sighing of the winds — he heard, I say, 
as though he were standing at the foot of the 
hill whereupon is erected the chapel, he heard 
the bell of the Hermitage of 'Our Lady of 
Moncayo ' ringing the Angelus, 

" On hearing the bell he fell to the ground, 
invoking the Mother of God, and, without 
knowing how, he found himself away from 
that spot, and lying across the footpath on the 
road leading to the town, stupefied, as though 
he had just awakened from a heavy sleep. 

" Since then it has been clearly explained to 
all the world the reason why the water of the 
fountain at times has fine gold-dust floating 
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oa the surface, and why confused words are 
heard at night mingled with the noise of 
the water, deceitful words that the Gnomes 
mix with it at the spring, and with which 
they endeavour to seduce the unwary listener 
who indiscreetly takes heed of these words 
that promise them riches and treasures, which 
are sure to be a curse to them." 

Uncle Gregory had reached to this point of 
his narrative when the bells began to ring for 
prayers, and the night had already set in. 
The girls crossed themselves, and in a low 
voice repeated an Ave Maria, then bidding 
Uncle Gregory good-night, who advised them 
once more not to lose their time at the foun- 
tain, each took up her pitcher and silently 
departed. When they were some distance 
from the little old man, and had reached the 
cross-road where they must separate, one of 
the most daring of the girls exclaimed : " Do 
any of you believe in the silly nonsense that 
Uncle Gregory has been telling us ?" 

" I do not for one," cried all the girls toge- 
ther, laughing at their own credulity of the 
moment. 
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The group separated, and each went her 
way home. Two of the girls, who, pre-occupied 
with their own thoughts upon the marvellous 
narrative of Uncle Gregory, had not spoken, 
then turned the comer of a narrow dark lane, 
and walked in silence. The eldest appeared 
to be about twenty years of age, the youngest 
barely sixteen: the first was called Martha, 
and the younger Magdalena. Wheti they 
reached their dwelling and had put down 
their pitchers, Martha said to Magdalena: 
*' Do you believe in the marvels of Moncayo, 
and in the spirits of the fountain T 

" I believe it all," simply replied Magdalena ; 
" do you doubt it T 

" Oh no," quickly answered Martha ; " I also 
believe in everything . . . that I wish to be- 
lieve." 



II. 

Martha and Magdalena were sisters. From 
their earliest years when they had been left 
orphans, they had lived a wretched life with 
a relation of their mother, who ha4 taken 
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them ia through charity, and who made tbem 
feel their dependence by humbling words and 
taunts. All things would seem to contribute 
to unite closely the two sisters in the bonds 
of love, not only by reason of their relation- 
ship, but by the mutual bonds of misery and 
suffering ; yet a latent emulation existed be- 
tween Martha and Magdalena, a secret an- 
tipathy which could only be explained by the 
study of their characters as dissimilar as their 
types. 

Martha was haughty, vehement in her in- 
clinations, and almost fierce in the expression 
of her affections : she was never seen to weep or 
laugh. Magdalena, on the contrary, was humble, 
loving, kind, and often was she seen laughing 
and crying at the same time, like a child. 

Martha had eyes black as night, and through 
her thick eyelashes sparks of fire would shoot 
like red-hot coals. 

The blue eyes of Magdalena appeared to 
swim in azure light within the circle of her 
golden eyelashes. All things were in har- 
mony with the diverse expression of their 
eyes. Martha was spare, dark-skinned, agile ; 
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her crisp black hair, which shaded her trow, 
fell down her shoulders like a velvet mantle, 
and formed a singular contrast to Magdalena^ 
fair, rosy, small, nay almost infantile in coun- 
tenance and form, with an auburn band of 
hair encircling her brow, like the golden 
nimbus on an angel's head. 

They shared no common sentiments; they 
never confided to each other their joys or 
sorrows. Alike in wretchedness, misery and 
sorrow, Martha had shut herself up within 
her own heart to suffer in haughty selfish 
silence, whilst Magdalena, finding her sister's 
heart unsympathetic and dry, would retire to 
weep bitterly in solitude. 

Close to the village, upon a height which 
commanded a view of the suburbs, stood an 

* 

ancient castle, abandoned by its owners. The 
old women of the villages would recount on 
long winter nights marvellous stories about 
its founders. They would tell how a certain 
king of Aragon becoming impoverished through 
long wars against his enemies, was forsaken 
by his people, and nearly cast from his 
throne. One day a little shepherdess of that 
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land suddenly appeared before the king, and 
after informing him of Bome underground pas- 
sages in that land, through which he could 
cross the Moncayo unknown to his enemies. 
She gave him a large quantity of the finest 
pearls, costly precious stones, and bars of gold 
and silver, by which means the king was able 
to pay his soldiers, raise a powerful army, and 
after crossing through these subterranean pas- 
sages he on the following day surprised his 
enemies, and drove them away, thus securing 
the crown on his head. 

It is said that after he obtained this signal 
victory the king summoned the little shep- 
herdess, and said to her : " Ask me whatever 
thou wiliest, even if it were half my kingdom 
and I promise to give it to thee." 

" I want nothing more but to return to my 
flocks," replied the little damsel. 

" Thou shalt not tend thy flocks, but thou 
shalt guard my frontiers," rejoined the king. 
And he bestowed upon her the seigniory of all 
the territory, and commanded a stronghold to 
be built on the frontiers of Castile, wherein 
he placed the little shepherdess, whom he 
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gave in marriage 16 otie of hils fiivodiitedy b 
noble, gallant, brave man, jlnd Who hiblself 
was lord of much latid bnd di 66Veral sttbhg- 
holds. 

The wonderful narrative of JJncle Gregory 
concerning the Gnomes of Moncayo, and their 
secrets, whispered in the rippling waters of 
the village fountain, couplfed with the im- 
probable story of the treasures found by the 
little shepherdess of the fable, newly excited 
the thoughtless fancies of the sisters, and they 
spent a sleepless night pondering over their 
hopes of finding such marvellous treasuted. 

On the following day, at the accustotfi^d 
hour, Magdalena took her pitcher, and sietid to 
her sister : " Let us go to the fountain." Martha 
made no reply, and she once more said : 
" Are we going to the fountain ? If we do 
not make haste, the sun will set before we 
return." 

After a few moments' silence Martha re- 
plied in a rough brusque tone : " I do not care 
to go to-day." 

"Nor I either," rejoined Magdalena after a 
pause, during which she kept her eyes fixed 
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oa hpr sister, as though endeavouring to find 
out the reason of her resolve. 



III. 

The village girls had returned from the 
fountain nearly an hour. The last rays of the 
setting sun had disappeared from the horizon, 
the twilight was fast merging into night, and 
darkness had begun to cast its pall over all 
things, when Martha and Magdalena, secretly 
avoiding each other, both started by differei^t 
roads towards the mysterious fountain. 

The spring lQape4 up fron^ ^l^mong somp 
craggy rocks covered with moss at the bottom 
of a long grove of trees. When the different 
noises of day were becoming hushed one by 
one, and no longer wsjs heard the distant echo 
of the labourers, who after their day's work 
return home like knights of the yoke, singing 
in concert with the measvired tread of the 
oxen dragging the ploughs over the ground; 
when the mpnotonous tinkling of the cattle- 
bell, the voices of the shepherds, the barking 
of the dogs collecting together the strayed 
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flocks, had all lapsed into silence, and the 
church-bell had rung the last call for prayers, 
the twofold solemn silence of night and solitude 
reigned supreme, a silence full of peculiar light 
murmuring sounds that made solitude more 
perceptible. 

Martha and Magdalena wandered among the 
labyrinth of trees, and, protected by thei dark- 
ness of night, reached the end of the grove 
without meeting each other. Martha, who 
knew not what fear was, stepped firmly, whilst 
Magdalena trembled at the mere sound pro- 
duced by her light tread over the dry leaves 
that covered the ground. When the sisters 
came close to the fountain, the night-wind 
began to agitate the tops of the poplars, and 
the whispering of the breeze seemed to be 
answered by the spring with measured time 
and rippling noise. 

Martha and Magdalena listened attentively 
to those sounds, uttered beneath their feet in 
a constant purl and above their heads like a 
wail rising and falling, and sweeping through 
the wooded glen. By degrees, as the hours 
sped on, that continued murmur of the air 
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and water began to work upon their minds a 
peculiar excitation, a species of vertigo that 
blinded their eyes and tingled their ears, and 
which completely perplexed them. Then, in 
the same manner as we hear speaking when 
dozing, and it soimds like a confused distant 
echo, did they seem to be hearing inarticulate 
sounds, like those of a babe endeavouring to 
call its mother; then followed words which 
were repeated now and again, yet always the 
same ; after this, unconnected sentences, with- 
out order or sense . . . lastly, the wind began 
to speak as it swept among the trees, with the 
water leaping from rock to rock. 
And they spoke thus : 

The Wateb. 
Woman ! . . . woman ! . . . listen . . . listen 
to me, and approach to hear me. I will 
kiss thy feet whilst I trembUngly copy thy 
image in the dark depths of my undulating 
waves. Woman ! ... listen to me, for my 
murmurings are words. 

The Wind. 
f Maiden 1 • . . Gentle maiden, upraise thy 
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head ; let me softly kiss ihy brow whilst I 
agitate thy tresses. Gentle maiden, listen to 
me, for I also know how to speak, and I will 
whisper to thee loving words. 

Martha. 
Oh, speak! speak! for I will understand 
thee. My mind is in a whirl of pain, like 
your undecided words. Speak, mysterious 
stream. 

Magdalena. 
I feel afraid. night breeze, fragrant air, 
come and cool my heated brow ! Tell me 
something that may inspire courage into me, 
because my spirit is weak. 

The Water. 
I have traversed the darksome womb of 
earth, I have gleaned the secret of its mar- 
vellous fecundity, and I know the phenomenon 
of its depths, wherein future creations are 
germinating. The murmur of my rippling 
both soothes and awakens ; awake thou, who 
dost comprehend. 

The Wind. 
I am the wind which the angels move with 
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their mighty wings when they cross, space. 
It is I that gather together the clouds in 
the West, which surround the sun [like a 
purple mantle; and at day-dawn I bring the 
mists that melt away into dew, and fall iilie 
a shower of pearls over the flowers. My 
sighs are like soothing balsam. Open thy 
heart to me, and I will inundate it with 
happiness. 

Martha. 

When for the first time I heard the murmur 
of a stream no wonder that I bent down my 
ear to the earth. Along with it flowed a 
mystery which I desired to know. 

Magdalena. 

Sighing wind ! I know thee well ; thou 
didst soothe me in my childhood when tired 
from weeping I would fall asleep, and thy 
whispering seemed to me like the words of a 
mother when she rocks her child to sleep. 

The water was silent for some moments, and 
only gave out sounds like a waterfall among 
the broken rocks. The wind was also hushed, 

10 
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and its noise ^as no more than that of dry 
leaves rustling. After some time had elapsed 
they commenced to speak again, and they said : 

The Watee. 

After filtering drop by drop across a vein of 
gold in an inexhaustible mine — after coursing 
through a silver bed, and leaping over sapphires 
and amethysts as though they were pebbles, 
and dragging with me, instead of sand, 
diamonds and rubies, I have united myself in 
a mysterious manner with a genius. Enriched 
with its power, and the hidden virtues of 
precious stones and metals with which I come 
full, I can offer thee whatever thou canst 
desire. I have the strength of a sorcerer, the 
power of a talisman, and the united virtue of 
the seven stones and the seven colours. 

The Wind. 

I have returned from wandering over the 
plains, and like the bee that returns to the 
hive heavily laden with a wealth of perfumed 
honey, I have brought the sighs of maidens, 
the prayers of little ones, words of chaste 
love, and the fragrance of spikenard and wild 
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lilies. I have culled nought in my journeys, 
but perfumes and melodious echoes; my 
treasures are immaterial, but they shed peace 
of soul, and the lulling happiness of sweet 
dreams. 

Whilst Martha was leaning over the brim of 
the fountain as though attracted by a spell, in 
order to listen, her sister was instinctively re- 
tiring from among the broken rocks from 
whence sprang the water. 

Both had their eyes fixed on an object — 
the one was looking down into the depths of 
the water ; the other, with upraised eyes, was 
gazing into the blue vaulted heavens. And 
Magdalena, as she gazed at the bright stars on- 
high, was saying, *' Those are the nimbus of 
light of the invisible angels that watch and 
guard us." Martha, whilst she saw in the 
water the reflection of the stars, exclaimed, 
"These are the particles of gold which the 
water brings down in its mysterious course." 

The wind and the water, that had become 
silent for the second time, now began once 
more to speak. 

10— a 
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The Water. 
Ascend my current, divest thyself of thy 
fears as thou wouldst of a coarse robe^ and 
leap over the bounds of the unknown. I have 
divined that thy spirit possesseth the essence 
of superior spirits. Envy perchance cast 
thee from heaven to envelop thee in miserable 
clay. But, notwithstanding, I see in thy 
shaded brow the seal of greatness that makes 
thee worthy of us, strong free spirits. . . , 
Come, I shall teach thee magic words of such 
great virtue, that on pronouncing them the 
rocks will be rent asunder, and diamonds 
be oflfered thee, which are hidden in their 
bosom like pearls in the shells which fisher- 
men bring up from the depths of the sea. 
Come, and I will give thee treasures which will 
enable thee to live happily and in comfort; 
and, later on, when the prison shall be broken 
open which holds thee, thy spirit will become 
like ours, and all joined together we shall form 
the motive force, the vital ray of creation that 
circulates like a fluid through its subterranean 
arteries. 
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The Wind. 

The water trails upoa the earth and lives ia 
the mud. I wander through ethereal regions 
and fly in limitless space. Follow the move- 
ments of thy heart, let thy soul rise up like the 
flame and the blue spirals of smoke. Unhappy 
the being who, having wings, descends into the 
deep seeking gold, when able to mount the 
heights and there find love and felicity. 

Live thou concealed like the lowly violet, 
and I will bring thee in a fecund kiss the 
vivifying germ of another sister flower, and I 
will rend the misty veils that a ray of sun- 
shine may not be wanting to light up thy 
joy. Live obscurely, live unknown, that when 
thy spirit breaks its prison bonds I may waft 
thee upon a red cloud into the region of 
light. 

The wind and the water became silent, and 
the Gnome appeared. 

The Gnome was a little dwarfish man, 
almost transparent, and luminous like a fatuous 
fire, who laughed, and leaped from rock to 
rock, and turned about so quickly and un- 
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ceasingly that it made one's sight dizzy to 
follow his movements. At times he wotild 
jump into the water, where he would shine at 
the bottom like a jewel of many colours ; at 
others, he would rise to the surface, moving 
his feet and hands and turning his head 
rapidly from one side to the other in a mar- 
vellous manner. 

Martha saw the Onome, and her fiEuscinated 
eyes followed all his extravagant gestures and 
evolutions, and when this evil spirit at length 
dashed away among the rugged fastnesses of 
the Mon'cayo like a swift-running flame, 
moving its head and emitting sparks of fire 
from its every hair, she felt a species of irresis- 
tible attraction, and sped after him in fren- 
zied pursuit. 

" Magdalena!" the wind meanwhile was call- 
ing out, as it slowly retired, and Magdalena fol- 
lowed step by step, like a Somnambula that is 
guided in her trance by a friendly voice, the 
soft gust of wind that was sighing over the 
plains. 

Then all things in that dark grove lapsed 
into a profound silence, and the wind and the 
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water continued as ever their unceasing mur- 
mur and sighing. 



IV. 

Magdalena returned home pale and amazed. 
They waited in vain all night for Martha. 

When the village damsels on the following 
day went to the spring with their pitchers 
for water, they found a broken pitcher on the 
brim of the fountain. It was Martha's, of 
whom nothing was ever again heard or seen. 
Since then the village girls go for water so 
early in the morning that they rise with the 
sun. I have been assured by many persons 
that on many occasions during the night 
wailings and cries have been heard. These 
cries proceed from Martha, whose spirit dwells 
imprisoned in the fountain. I know not what 
credit to give this last part of the story, be- 
cause the fact of the matter is this, that no 
one has ever dared since that day to venture 
into the 'thicket, where the spring of water 
rises, after the Angelus bell has sounded its 
last vibration. 
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N one of the darkest lanes of the im- 
perial city of Toledo, nearly hidden 
between the high Moorish tower of 
an ancient Muzarabe village, and the dark 
emblazoned walls of an antiquated princely 
mansion, dwelt many years ago, in a miserable 
and nearly ruined cabin, a Jew called Daniel 
Levi. This Jew was vindictive and spiteful, 
and beyond everything, deceitful and hypo- 
critical, and although possessed of immense 
wealth, according to the belief of the people, 
yet he was to be seen the whole day crouch- 
ing at his door, mending and making chains, 
repairing old belts and broken harness, and 
driving a brisk trade among the mounte- 
banks of Zocodover, the sellers of second-hand 
goods of the Postigo and impoverished knights. 
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An implacable hater of Christians^ and of 
everything that belonged to them, yet he never 
passed one of the principal residents of the 
place, or a canon of the Metropolitan Church, 
without removing a score of times the greasy 
old cap which covered his bald yellow head, 
and whenever any of his customers would ap- 
proach his shop, he would be received with 
an humble cringing welcome and flattering 
smiles. 

The smile of Daniel had become proverbial 
throughout Toledo; and his meekness, proof 
against the heaviest practical jokes played 
upon him, and the scorn and derisive laughter 
of his neighbours, knew no limits.. In vain 
did the boys throw stones at his hut to vex 
him, in vain did the pages and even the guards 
of the neighbouring palace endeavour to 
annoy him by calling him opprobrious names, 
or devout old women on their way to the 
church make the sign of the Cross when 
passing his door, as though they beheld Satan 
in the flesh ; Daniel was always smiling with 
an indescribably strange expression on his 
face. His thin sunken lips would dilate be- 
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neath the shade of his immense nose curved 
like the beak of an eaglet, and although from 
his small green eyes, nearly concealed by long, 
thick, heavy brows, a spark of ill-repressed 
anger would shoot, yet he would continue im- 
passively hammering the anvil where he 
straightened the thousand rusty trifles^which 
seemingly had no relation with what consti- 
tuted his traffic. 

Over the door of the Jew's cabin, within a 
framework of encaustic tiles of bright colours, 
opened an Arab window, a remnant of the 
ancient constructions of the Toledan Moors. 
Around the trelliswork of this little bow- 
window and twining around the little marble 
pillar which divided the window, rose up from 
the inside of the apartment one of those 
creeping plants which thrive and grow luxuri- 
antly over the blackened broken walls of 
ruined buildings. Within the only part of the 
house which received a dull light from the 
narrow panes of that window, the one window 
which opened out into the moss-covered cre- 
viced wall of the lane, dwelt Sara, the much- 
loved daughter of Daniel. 
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"Wh.^.n the neighbours on passing the Jew's 
shop would catch a glimpse of Sara behind 
the lattices of her Moorish window, and see 
Daniel bending over his anvil, they would ex- 
claim in audible tones, admiring the perfections 
of this Hebrew damsel : " Who would think 
that such a mean old wretch could have such 
a beautiful daughter?" For, in truth, Sara 
was a perfect prodigy of beauty. Her eyes 
were large, shaded by thick long black eye- 
lashes, and from them darted rays of light like 
brilliant stars on a dark night. Her fiery rosy 
lips seemed deftly cut out from the petals of 
some rare purple flower by the invisible hands 
of a houri. Her complexion was fair, pale 
and transparent, like the alabaster statue of a 
sepulchre. She scarcely numbered sixteen 
years, yet upon her brow was already en- 
graved that sweet melancholy which charac- 
terises a precocious intelligence, and her bosom 
swelled, and sighs escaped her lips which 
announced the vaojue awakeninofs of in- 
spirations. 

The highest and proudest Jews of the city, 
charmed with her marvellous beauty, had be- 
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sought her hand in marriage, but this Hebrew 
maid turned a deaf ear to the solicitations of 
her admirers, and also to the counsels of her 
father, who urged her to choose a companion 
ere she should te left alone in the world ; and 
she preserved a deep silence without ascribing 
any other motive for her inexplicable conduct 
than the simple caprice of wishing to remain 
free. 

One day, an admirer of Sara, weary of en- 
during her repulses, and suspecting that her 
continued sadness was a certain proof that her 
heart harboured some important secret, came 
to Daniel, and said : 

" Do you know, Daniel, that there is a good 
deal of ill-natured talking going on about your 
daughter ?" 

The Jew lifted up his eyes from the anvil, 
ceased his hammering, and without betraying 
the slightest emotion, asked his interlocutor : 

" And what do they say of her ?" 

" They say," he replied ; " they say ... I 
know not . . . many things . . . amongst 
others, that your daughter is in love with a 
Christian. , , •" 
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When the repulsed admirer of Sara pro- 
nounced these words, he stopped short in order 
to see what effect his words had on Daniel 

Daniel raised his eyes for a moment and 
fixed them upon his interlocutor's face without 
uttering a word, then lowered them to con- 
tinue his work, and said : 

" Who says that this is not calumny ?" 

" One who has seen them conversing more 
than once in this very lane whilst you assisted 
at the secret Sanhedrim of our Kabbins," in- 
sisted the young Hebrew, surprised that his 
suspicions first, and then his affirmations, 
should not have any effect on Daniel. 

The latter, without desisting from his occu- 
pation, his eyes bent down on the anvil, put 
away the hammer he had been using, and 
began to polish a piece of armour with a file, 
whilst in low tones he began to mutter dis- 
jointed sentences as though his lips mechani- 
cally were repeating the ideas which crossed 
his mind. 

" Je ! Je ! Je 1" he went on repeating, and 
laughing in a strange diabolical manner ; " So 
my Sara, the pride of our tribe, the staff of my 
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old age, a dog of a Christian beKeves he will 
rob me of ? . . . And you also believe that he 
will do it, do you ? Je 1 Je 1 Je !" he con- 
tinued, ever speaking to himself, and always 
laughing, whilst his file would grate with in- 
creased noise. " Je ! Je ! Je ! ' Poor Daniel,' 
my people will say ; ' he is in his dotage ! 
What does that decrepit tottering old man 
want such a daughter for, so beautiful and so 
young, if he knows not how to guard her from 
the covetous eyes of our enemies ? Je ! Je ! 
Je! do you think perchance that David 
sleeps ? Do you believe that if my daughter 
has a lover • . . which might very probably 
be the case, that if that lover is a Christian, 
and intends to take her away, and does take 
her — ^for all things are possible — ^and even 
arranges to fly away with her — for that is also 
easy — and for instance flies to-morrow, which 
is possible; do you believe that Daniel will 
allow himself to be robbed of his treasure ? do 
you believe that he will not know how to 
revenge himself?" 

"But," exclaimed the youth, interrupting 
him, " do you perchance know . . ." 
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"I know," Daniel said, as he rose up and 
gave him a tap on the shoulder, "I know 
more than you do, who know nothing, and 
would not know even the little you do, had the 
hour not arrived for saying it all. , . . Fare- 
well ! Tell our brethren to assemble together 
with all speed. To-night, within an hour or 
two, I shall be with them. Farewell !" 

Saying jihis, Daniel gently pushed his inter- 
locutor towards the door, and dismissed him ; 
then gathered together his tools and began to 
bolt and bar the door of his shop. The noise 
caused by pushing the bolts prevented the 
young man who had just left the shop from 
hearing the closing of the little latticed win- 
dow above, where the Jewish maiden had been 
sitting at work. 



II. 

It was the night of Good Friday, and the 
inhabitants of Toledo, after assisting at the 
office of Tenebrse in its magnificent cathedral, 
had retired to sleep, or were recounting to 
each other by the fireside legends and tales, 
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such as those of " Cristo de la Luz** which 
was stolen by some Jews, and left a trail of 
blood by which the crime was discovered ; or 
the story of the " Santo Nino de la Guarda,'* 
in whom the implacable enemies of our faith 
renewed the cruel Passion of Jesus. A deep 
silence reigned throughout the city, broken at 
intervals either by the far-distant voices of 
the watchmen, who in those days guarded the 
Alcazar, or by the long wailing sighs of the 
wind as it surged and moved with grating 
noise the weather-vanes of the towers, or 
whistled among the many turns and comers 
of the streets and lanes. The night was far 
advanced, when the owner of a little boat 
fastened to a post near the windmill, which 
seemed to have become consolidated at the 
base of the rocks bathed by the river Tagus, 
and upon which river stands the city, saw ap- 
proaching the banks, coming down the slopes 
in a laboured manner by a winding narrow 
path leading to the river, a person whom, 
judging from his impatience, was the person 
he awaited for in his boat. 
" That isj she 1" the boatman muttered be- 

11 
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tween his teeth; "it really seems as though 
to-night the whole race of these Jews were in 
revolt , . , where in the world will this as- 
signation with Satan be kept that they are all 
hastening to my boat when the bridge is dose 
by ? . . . Certainly it bodes nothing good that 
they thus avoid meeting the sentinels of 8an 
Servanda . . . but no matter, they pay me 
well by employing my boat, therefore I care 
not what they are about." 

Saying this, the good man seated himself 
in his boat, arranged the oars, and when Sara., 
for it was she whom he had apparently been 
waiting for, had also taken her seat in the boat, 
he began to row towards the opposite shore. 

'^How many have crossed to-night?'* Sara 
inquired, ere they had barely left the wind- 
mill, and as though referring to some previous 
conversation. 

" I have been unable to count them," he re- 
plied, " but there have been hordes ! • . . It 
appears this is their last meeting night." 

" And do you know what they are about, 
and why they are leaving the city at these 
untimely hours ?" 
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'' I do not know . . . but they are awaiting 
some one who is to arrive to-night ... I do 
not know what for, although I suppose for no 
good purpose.'* 

After this brief dialogue, Sara lapsed for 
some moments into a deep silence, as though 
endeavouring to arrange her thoughts. 
"Doubtless my father has come to know 
of our love, and is preparing some terrible 
vengeance. I must know where they are 
going to, what they are doing, and what they 
intend to do — ^a moment of hesitation and I 
may lose him." 

When Sara, rising up, and as though to 
drive away the horrible doubts which assailed 
her mind passed her hand over her brow 
covered with a cold perspiration, the boat was 
touching the opposite shore. 

" Good man," exclaimed the beautiful He- 
brew damsel, giving some coins to her con- 
ductor, " is that narrow path winding among 
the rocks the road they have taken ?" 

"Yes; and when they reach the Gabeza del 
Moro they turn towards the left, after that 
only Satan and themselves know where they 
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are wending their way to," replied the boat- 
man. 

Sara sped hurriedly away in the direction 
pointed to. For some moments the good man 
watched her retreating form as he saw her al- 
ternately appearing and disappearing among 
the dark labyrinth of black, broken rocks; 
and when she reached the height called the 
Cabeza del Moro, its black point stood out for 
a moment in bold relief against the blue sky, 
then she disappeared among the shades of 
night. 



III. 

Following the track of the road upon which 
is found at the present day the Hermitage of 
Che Virgin of the Valley, and some few yards 
from the point called by the people of Toledo 
the Cabeza del Moro, there existed even in 
those days the ruined remains of a Byzantine 
church anterior to the Arab conquest. Around 
the stony remains strewed about the ground, 
grew thistles and briers, and half-hidden among 
the weeds stood a destroyed capital of a 
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column, or huge stone block, rudely sculptured 
with au ornamentation of twining leaves, hor- 
rible grotesque reptUes, and monstrous human 
figures. Of the temple itself nothing remained 
standing but its lateral walls, and a few broken 
arches overgrown with ivy. 

When Sara, whom a supernatural presenti- 
ment seemed to guide, reached the spot pointed 
out by the boatman, she vacillated a few mo- 
ments undecided which road to take ; but at 
length she turned with firm and resolute step 
towards the deserted ruins of this church. 

And in truth her instincts had not deceived 
her. Daniel, who no longer smiled — Daniel, 
no longer the weak, humble old man of yore, 
but breathing wrath and shooting flames of 
fire from his round eyes, seemed animated by 
the spirit of vengeance and surrounded by 
a multitude longing, like him, to satiate its 
thirst of revenge and hatred upon one of the 
enemies of their religion; all were there, 
Daniel running to and fro, giving every neces- 
sary order with horrible solicitude, encouraging 
others and arranging all the implements for the 
consummation of the astounding work which 
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he had meditated and planned day after day 
when impassive and smiling he hammered 
his anvil in the little workshop of Toledo. 

Sara, who had reached even to the walls of 
the ruined church unobserved, favoured by the 
darkness of the night, was obliged to make 
a supreme effort in order to suppress the ter- 
rible shriek of horror which rose to her lips 
when she looked in and saw what was about 
to take place. By the red refulgence cast 
around by the flames of a fire in the centre, 
she saw reflected on the ruined walls the forms 
of that circle, and she seemed to see some one 
endeavouring to raise a heavy cross, whilst 
others were weaving a crown with branches of 
sharp-pointed briers, and others again driving 
large iron nails into the cross. A frightful 
thought flashed across her mind : she remem- 
bered that her race had been many times ac- 
cused of mysterious crimes. She vaguely called 
to mind the terrible story of the " Crucified 
Child," which until then she had thought a 
gross calumny invented by the people in order 
to cast scorn and insults upon the Jews. 

But now not a doubt remained on her mind : 
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there, before her very eyes, rose up those hor- 
rible instruments of martyrdom, and the fero- 
cious executioners were only awaiting the 
victim. 

Sara, welling over with holy indignation, 
impelled by a generous wrath, and animated 
by the indestructible faith in the true God 
which her lover had infused into her soul, was 
unable to contain herself at the sight of that 
spectacle, thus suddenly placed before her eyes 
on the threshold of the temple, and she boldly 
advanced towards the group. 

When that base, vile group saw her standing 
before them, they uttered a cry of surprise, 
whilst Daniel approached his daughter, and in 
a threatening manner and low, hissing voice 
asked her, " What do you seek here, hapless 
one ?' 

"I come to cast down before you," Sara 
replied in a firm, clear, resolute voice, *' all the 
reproach of your infamous work. I come to 
tell you that you in vain await the victim for 
the sacrifice, unless you purpose to slake your 
thirst in my blood : because the Christian 
whom you intended for your victim will not 
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come, for I have apprised him of your evU in- 
tentions and treachery." 

" Sara !" cried the Jew, beside himself with 
rage, " Sara, that is not true : you could never 
have thus turned traitor even to the point of 
revealing our mysterious rites — and if it is 
true that you have revealed them — then you 
are not my daughter." .... 

" No : I am no longer your daughter : I 
have found another father, a Father Who is all 
Love. A Father Whom you nailed to a shame- 
ful Cross, and Who died upon it, that He 
might redeem us and open wide to us, for all 
eternity, the portals of heaven. No, I am 
no longer your daughter, because I am a 
Christian, and I am ashamed of my origin." 

On hearing these words pronounced with 
all the power and fulness which Heaven alone 
places in the mouths of martyrs, Daniel, blinded 
with fury, cast himself upon the beautiful 
Jewess, threw her down on the ground, and, 
as though he had become possessed by an evil 
spirit, dragged her by her hair to the very 
foot of the cross, which seemed to be opening 
its fleshless arms to receive her, and exclaimed 
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to the bystanders : " I deliver her up to you ; 
do you exercise justice upon this infamous 
woman, who has sold her honour, her religion, 
and her brethren." 



IV. 

On the following day when the bells of the 
cathedral were filling the air with loud joyous 
peals announcing the glorious tidings of the 
world's redemption and the Saviour's resur- 
rection, and the worthy residents of Toledo 
amused themselves firing rockets and setting 
fire to the straw eflSgies of Judas — neither 
more nor less than is done even at the present 
day in many towns and villages — Daniel opened 
the door of his little shop as usual, and with 
his customary smile began to salute every 
passer-by without leaving oflF his work, and 
kept constantly hammering away. 

But the lattices of the little Moorish window 
of Sara's apartment were never more opened, 
nor did any one ever again see the beautiful 
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Hebrew damsel leaning over the window-sill 
of coloured tiles. 

^* ^^ ^^ ^r 

It is recounted that many years after this 
occurrence, a shepherd brought to the Arch- 
bishop a flower hitherto unknown. This 
flower bore all the different instruments em- 
ployed in the Crucifixion and Passion of our 
Saviour depicted in its stamens : a strange, 
mysterious plant that had grown twining its 
tendrils around the broken walls of a ruined 
church. The spot where it was found growing 
was dug up in order to ascertain the origin of 
this marvel, and it is said a skeleton of a 
woman was found beneath, and buried along 
with her were a number of instruments of 
torture corresponding to those which the flower 
possessed. 

Although it was never discovered whose 
skeleton this was, it was carefully preserved 
for many years, and held in great veneration 
in the Hermitage of San Pedro el Verde, and 
the flower, which at the present day has be- 
come well known, is called the ^* Passion 
Flower'' 
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■ THE BASILICA OF SAINT LEOCADIA. 
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[MONG the numberless buildings "which 
the artist meets with in the ancient 
city of Toledo, the Basilica of Saint 
Leocadia is undoubtedly one of the richest in 
recollections and traditions, if not in gran- 
deur and wealth of ornamentation. 

Erected over the sepulchre of a saint mar- 
tyred during the first ages of Christianity, the 
diverse races that have dominated the Penin- 
sula have written each a thought upon its face 
as they passed, at the same time obliterating 
even the very footprints of their predecessors; 
hence, in our days, narrow in its proportions, 
and up to a certain point bereft of importance 
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in the archibectural point, the Basilica yet re- 
tains that indefinable and mysterious majesty 
which time impresses on buildings which have 
defied its destructive course ; that solemn as- 
pect which compels us to linger and uncover 
respectfully our head when in presence of even 
a single stone of its remains to which is joined 
some remote venerable tradition. 

When, after traversing a large portion of this 
imperial city, we lingered upon the heights 
where the Hospital of Tavera stands, and 
from whence is descried the Basilica, the day 
had commenced to draw in, the sky was 
covered with long shreds of dark lowering 
clouds through which gleamed an occasional 
ray of sunshine, lighting up and bathing in 
its light the tops of the mountains, and 
gilding the high sharp points and broken 
walls of the city we were leaving. The plains 
spreading below at our feet, extended up to 
the undulating hills which rise up around 
the farthest ends of the plain, like the tiers of 
seats of a colossal amphitheatre, which it re- 
sembled from the dark patches of green min- 
gling with the yellow and red streaks of its 
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clay formation, the expanse appeared like a 
limitless carpet where the harmonious grada- 
tions of many colours blended and mingled 
far in the distance, marking out the different 
turns and undulations. To our left, and at 
intervals, hidden among the foliage growing 
on its banks, flowed the river, kissing the 
wiUows which shaded it, and dashing its cur- 
rents against the windmills that broke its 
course, until bathing the snowy walls of the 
Fabrica de Armas, which stands on the side 
surrounded by luxuriant verdure. When 
presented to view the whole formed a pic- 
turesque landscape ; but it might truly be said 
when gazing upon that panorama that the 
autumn had spread over it all that peculiar 
blue veil of melancholy haze which nature 
envelopes herself in when she feels the icy 
breeze of sunless evenings, that profound silence, 
that nameless stillness impossible to describe in 
words, which, when it takes possession of the 
spirit, submerges it in an ocean of meditation 
and deepest sadness. Claudio Lorena, in some 
of his marvellous landscapes, has attained to 
grasp and depict on the canvas that secret of 
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nature^ and has reproduced the farewell of day 
with all the mystery — all that indefinable feel- 
ing which accompanies it. 

After contemplating for a few brief moments 
the panorama which we have attempted to de- 
scribe in a feeble manner, we began to descend 
into the plains by a path pointed out by our 
guide, and which winds skirting the heights 
and slopes of the hill upon which stands the 
already mentioned hospital 

Once on the plains, the first objects which 
attracted our curiosity were some fragments 
of buildings, or walls of brick and mortar 
that seemed to belong to a remote period. 
And in truth they were fragments of Boman 
construction, strewed here and there, half 
hidden among tall grasses, and which still 
mark out to the traveller the place where, in 
the time of the Caesars, stood the great city, 
which in our days has once more risen up 
upon the seven hills that formerly had been 
its cradle. 

At the distance of about a hundred yards 
from these vestiges of the ancient city, our 
sight was arrested by new ruins. The huge 
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remains of the circus of the gladiators seemed 
suddenly to spring up among the briers and 
brambles growing on its arena^ like gigantic 
boulders of rocks which, struck by lightning, 
have been rent asunder, and in huge pieces 
have rolled down from those heights into the 
valleys. 

We hastened our steps until penetrating 
into the centre of the amphitheatre^ which 
marks out its circular form by a broken 
row of seats made of brick and mortar, which 
alternately appear and become hidden away, 
following the undulations of the ground in 
which it has become half buried. 

It were vain in our days to give form and 
colouring to the thousands of ideas and thoughts 
that swept across our minds on contemplating 
the mute spoils of that Titanic era, which, 
after subjugating the world under its civiliza- 
tion, left at each term or end of its limit its 
wondrous footprints. So many were the 
thoughts that crowded the imagination, like 
light waves moved by the wind, so confused 
as they mingled one into the other without 
time or space for completing them, and fleeing 
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away like the vague recollections of a dream, 
that they could not be joined or combined; and 
were like those light phantoms, the inexplica- 
ble phenomena of inspiration, which, on at- 
tempting to materialise them, lose their 
beauty, or escape like the butterfly, leaving in 
the hand that endeavours to arrest its flight 
the golden dust which embellishes its wings. 

We left the circus, and continued our walk 
across a wide via RomaTia, of which, however, 
only a few vestiges remain. These are col- 
lected together, and seem huge arches, among 
the crevices of which creep the wild convol- 
vulus ; yet these ruins are broken pedestals or 
ruined walls, and scarcely rise suflGlciently 
above the ground to indicate the class of con- 
struction to which they belong. We had 
scarcely spent a quarter of an hour traversing 
the plains, when our guide drew attention to 
a small building, where, upon its walls, we ob- 
served three series of Arab arches imbedded, 
rising one above the other, and sheltered from 
the inclemency of the seasons by a slate 
cupola and a lowly tiled roof. 
By degrees as we approached nearer we 
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began to discern, rising over some mined 
"walls, behind which grew clusters of trees and 
above their tops an iron cross, which indi- 
cated the religious character of the buildiDg. 
And in eflfect the building we were looking 
upon was the ancient Basilica, known at the 
present day as that of Cristo de la Vega, 

At length we reached the iron railing which 
guards the entrance of the portico or covered 
walk which leads to the building, upon which 
stood the iron cross we have mentioned above. 
The road is formed by a wall on either side, 
along which grow rows of cypresses, their 
trunks covered with creeping ivy and blue 
convolvulus, and at their foot are numbers 
of white-rose trees twining their flowers 'with 
those of the iris and immortelle. A deep 
silence reigned around us; the merest sigh of 
the breeze as it moved the leaves was sad; 
^ven the distant notes of the swallows as they 
crossed in their flight and flew around our 
heads, seemed like melancholy weeping 
sounds. The dark cypress grove through 
which we walked — the pale scentless flowers 
that bordered our path, seemed to parody the 
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walks of a garden ; but the nettles growing 
upon its sandy soil, the marigolds, which in 
clusters of yellow flowers waved like the tufts 
of feathers of a helmet upon the walls, the 
grey indefinable fleeting tints of twilight, 
those tints which contributed to heighten the 
dull aspect of the clouds massed together in 
the horizon, the low, murmuring ripple of the 
river that turns and winds its course among 
the broken rocks which seem to be en- 
deavouring to arrest its flowing waters — all 
things contributed to transfix the spirit with 
a religious awe, and, without knowing why, 
did not permit us to speak but in hushed, low 
tones, compelling us to move in a silent man- 
ner as though fearful of awakening those who 
in that spot slept the sleep of eternity. 

Involuntarily our attention became fixed 
upon the entrance of the Basilica, whose 
humble exterior forms a singular contrast 
to the magnificent recollections which there 
dwell enshrined. The superiority of idea 
over matter is there seen symbolised. Monu- 
ments which its founders judged impossi- 
ble of destruction ; powerful races that sub- 
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jugated the whole world under their power ; 
empires constructed with the sword on the 
ruins of other empires ; civilizations which 
ages contributed to perfect — all has been 
blotted out, whilst an humble temple, erected 
over the tomb of a maiden by some obscure, 
unknown men, who were solely moved to that 
work by impulses of faith, has subsisted 
throughout ages, has boldly withstood time, 
and although losing its original form, yet pre- 
serving the spirit, existing in our days alone, 
with its original name, its same object, in the 
centre of that plain once covered with gi- 
gantic palaces, wondrous circuses, baths with- 
out number, and of which only a few fragments 
remain as a remembrance of past glory. 

These thoughts were crowding on our minds 
and carried us abstracted, when the guide 
came and broke the spell with his voice, re- 
minding us that the light of day was fast 
speeding away, and inviting us to enter the 
church befOTe it should be completely night. 

We crossed the threshold of Saint Leocadia. 
The sudden transition from the exterior light 
of day to the shadows which filled the 

la— a 
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church obscured our sight, and we could at 
first see nothing. Then, thanks to some ex- 
piring rays of twiKght which penetrated the 
high narrow windows, objects gradually became 
distinguishable and divested of the darkness 
that shrouded them. Such of our readers who 
may have gazed upon a picture by Kembrandt, 
where great masses of shadows surround the 
light of a single point, and which at once 
fixes the attention of the beholder, attracting 
his gaze upon the principal figure, behind 
which among the shadows, other heads, in- 
visible before, are seen as though coming 
forward out of the darkness, then others, fol- 
lowed by groups of beings rising up, divesting 
themselves of the fantastic, transparent veiling 
of the artist's skill ; and when completing the 
analysis of the whole, you will alone be able 
to form an idea, though but a vague one, of 
the interior of the church of Saint Leocadia 
seen at that hour, when the sun sinks down, 
and the breeze which presages night, spreads 
its misty wings, steeped in the waters of the 
river. 

The first figure, which wounded by a ray of 
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dubious light appeared to divest itself from 
the shadows, as though evoked by our desire, 
was the effigy of the Christ which in later 
days gave the name to the Hermitage. This 
Q&gy^ which is of the size of life, has the 
brow bent, the hair falling over the shoulders, 
one hand holding the cross, and the other 
extended as though in the act of taking an 
oath. We, who were acquainted with the 
mysterious tradition about that image; we, 
who perchance in the solitude of our chamber 
have smiled when reading it, were unable to 
move, and we remained dumb-struck when 
beholding the outstretched arm, an arm yellow 
and emaciated ; when we looked at the mouth 
half open and livid, as though from it had 
just issued those terrible words — "/ am a 
witness^ 

Away from the spot which preserves its 
memory, far from the place which yet traces 
its outline, and where we still seem to be 
breathing the atmosphere of past ages which 
gave it life and being, traditions lose their 
poetic mystery, their inexplicable dominion 
over the soul. From afar we examine, we 
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analyse, we doubt: but in that sacred spot 
faith, like a secret revelation, illumines the 

spirit, and we believe. 

This first impression having passed away, 
little by little, and in proportion as we became 
familiarised with the darkness, we began to 
distinguish the effigies, the altars, and the 
walls of the church. As we have said above, 
nothing particular in an architectural point of 
view is offered to the eye in that temple ; nor 
are its proportions or details sufficient to pro- 
duce that feeling of astonishment caused by 
the marvellous works which the same art 
that raised up Saint Leocadia for the last 
time, left spread over Toledo. Only on the 
exterior, where, as before said, it is covered 
by a series of arches twining one into the other, 
is a study offered to the artist, of a former 
period to that from which it divides the his- 
tory of our Arab architecture. But, in return, 
a crowd of memories rise up, each succeeding 
one, grander and more imposing than the 
former, written in indelible characters in those 
narrow places and nooks : one by one, can all 
the different epochs be traced with the cer- 
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tainty of finding upon some one of its pages 
of glory, the name of this humble Basilica. 

The first which is offered to the view of the 
thoughtful student is that remote age which 
served as the cradle of Christianity, an epoch 
abounding in tyrants and heroes, in crimes 
and in faith. The civilization which expires 
wrapped in purple, and crowned with flowers, 
trembles before a civilization that rises up 
bearing the distinctive mark of austerity, and 
clothed in sackcloth. The one carried the sword 
in hand, the other held to mankind the book 
of eternal truth ; and the steel dominates, but 
reason convinces. Behold the reason why the 
Cfiesars cast fruitlessly their arrows of wrath 
from the heights of the Capitol upon the pro- 
scribed heads of the disciples of the Lord: 
behold the reason why its conquering legions of 
the earth found it impossible to conquer those 
myriads, not of warriors, but of old men and 
tender virgins, who shed their blood with a 
smile of joy, and died without offering any 
resistance, confessing their faith and religion, 
and breaking out in a hj'mn of triumph. Tlie 
grain of faith germinates and grows in the 
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silence of the catacombs — in the darkness of 
dungeons, in the horrors of the rack, and on 
the blood-stained arena of the amphitheatre. 
Persecution in its turn assumes gigantic pro- 
portions, and the prey of a feverish delirium 
runs, thirsting for extermination, after an in- 
visible phantom, and beats the air with its 
impotent blows, because when it succeeds in 
reaching the object of its fury, death leaves 
between its gory hands a corpse, the material 
envelope of the spirit, which, breaking its 
bonds, rises to heaven with a smile on the 
lips defying its crueltJ^ 

From those days rises the sanctuary of Saint 
Leocadia, erected, according to the most remote 
tradition, upon the sepulchre of the virgin 
martyr of that name. The ruins of a Gentile 
temple lent their broken columns for the pious 
construction, and the early Christians, protected 
by the shades and in the silence of night, 
evaded the Roman sentinels who watched and 
guarded those ancient walls, and came noise- 
lessly to pray over the rough wooden cross 
which marks the sepulchre, and to gather 
strength from the example of a weak woman, 
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to receive the blessings of the pastors, and, in 
one word, to bid each other farewell, since 
they know not whether the sunrise of the fol- 
lowing day would shine upon their dead bodies. 
But the tribes of the North spread them- 
selves over invaded Europe, and spiritual 
regeneration of ideas became mingled with 
the materialism of these races. The empire 
bows its head before the conqueror, who after 
destroying its temples and cities, and not 
finding enemies to combat, seats itself upon 
the broken ruins of the Capitol to repose 
from the heat and weariness of war. Then 
Christianity — that idea which marches silently 
across desolation and the battle-field, that 
flame of faith which increases and multiplies 
daily, more and more gloriously — comes to 
meet them, and without bloodshed, without 
violence, without terror, subjugates those in- 
domitable warriors — and in its presence the 
Roman armies become dispersed like columns 
of smoke — ^giving them laws, giving them re- 
ligion, softens their customs, bridles their 
passions, forms their laws, and gives them its 
monarchy and its society. 
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Among tbe dark annals of the second epoch 
of the Christian era, we turn and once more 
find our narrow sanctuary the work of the 
first defenders of the faith. 

A powerful king with pious hands raises 
the Basilica over the ancient remains of the 
tomb, and Art, which has begun to rise 
from the deep slumber into which it had 
fallen, and, thanks to a rough imitation of 
antiquity, unfolds in it the rude ornamentation 
which adorns it, draining the resources of its 
simple, ardent imagination. A brilliant era 
of glory commences then for that building; 
veneration for it increases ; the gifts bestowed 
on it become great in number, and the privi- 
leges accorded to it are many. Those famous 
councils which gave such a distinguished re- 
nown to Toledo, and from which came forth 
the reforming laws of the Church and State, 
take place within its walls. The inspired 
words of learned doctors resounded there, 
those doctors who, with their sanctity and 
eloquence, placed an indestructible fence against 
power ; and here came the kings to lay their 
appeals before its solemn gathering of prelates 
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and magnates^ who, weighing their demands 
in the scales of justice, legitimised their rights, 
or cast upon their brows the ban of apostolical 
excommunication. In that spot, Udefonso, the 
fearless champion of the Queen of Heaven, 
heard from the mouth of Saint Leocadia^ 
who rose up from the tomb, those divine 
words which fortified his soul, and gave him 
courage to continue in the arduous under- 
taking he had commenced. In this spot, where 
its earth is sanctified by tradition, did they 
demand for the luminaries of the Church, of 
the throne, and of wisdom, a narrow space 
where their bones should rest under the shade 
of the altar, whilst awaiting the eternal day of 
resurrection, and of glory. 

But the star of the Qoths was nearing its 
setting : Witiza and Bodrigo hastened its fall, 
and the sons of the Prophet, like a torrent, 
overspread the peninsula. To-day tolerated, 
to-morrow persecuted, yet always invincible, 
ever pure, religion was transmitted from father 
to son during the Saracen domination, and 
continued its triumphal march through hu- 
miliation and slavery. During this period 
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the Church, fearing that profanation should 
touch those venerable remains of the martyr 
with its sacrilegious band, removed its sacred 
relics to the barren rocks from whence Pelayo 
gave forth the war-cry. 

Years passed away, and the Cross returned 
and was once more elevated upon the towers 
of Tolaitola ; the standards of Alfonso waved 
upon its walls : a pious archbishop recon- 
structed the ancient Basilica, and the Moslem 
art as it disappeared, left a last thought en- 
graved upon its apsis. 

The remains of the holy martyr it had shel- 
tered, after long peregrinations, return to the 
city which had been her cradle, but not to 
the temple which bore her name. But can 
the brilliant pages of the history of the Church 
which covers that sanctuary, ever be wrested 
from its walls, although in our days the temple 
is nearly forgotten, and hidden among the 
cypresses ? No. The traveller when passing, 
will yet linger to contemplate the vestiges 
which seventeen centuries have heaped on its 
head; and Christians on crossing its threshold 
will bend the knee in presence of a witness of 
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the wrestling of ages, and of the triumphs of 

faith ! 

These and similar thoughts were rising up 

in our minds, when we were reminded that 

night was approaching, and the hour for 
closing the hermitage doors had arrived. 

For the last time we cast around us a look 
of sadness, and, full of reverential fear, silently- 
traversed the cemetery, and wended our way 
to the city through the grove of cypresses 
which leads to the temple. 

The high black points of the towers of 
Toledo stood out in bold relief against the 
floating masses of fiery clouds, whilst from the 
narrow windows and loopholes, a few last 
rays of the retreating sun shot forth brilliant 
gleams, looking like a mighty legion of phan- 
toms arrayed for defence upon the heights of 
the seven hills, and commanding the plains 
with vigilant glowing eyes. 



.1 






^he ^mvtl Wiu^th. 




N a miserable room, stretched upon a 
wretched pallet, lies a woman, pale 
and worn out by suffering. 

At her bedside sits a young man with blue 
eyes and flaxen curly hair, weeping bitterly, 
as he looks upon that weak, djdng form. 

His lips move in silent prayer ; his eyes are 
raised to heaven in fervent supplication. 

A stifled moan came from the lips of the 
invalid. The youth rose up and quickly felt 
her pulse, whUst he kisses her, fearing lest she 
had breathed her last sigh. " She still lives 1" 
he joyfully cried, "her heart beats and her 
breathing is calmer, and at least for this one 
night she will be spared to me. Would that 
I could leave her but for one hour !" 
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" My child, are you near me ?" slowly mur- 
mured the dying woman, as she opened her 
weak eyes ; " oh, do not leave me for a single 
moment. I dread to die without the comfort 
of embracing you for the last time 1" 

" Dearest mother, do not fear that I should 
quit your side^for a single moment. Were 
you sleeping just now ? You were so quiet." 

" No, my child ; I was thinking of you — on 
your life, on your future, on the solitude yon 
will feel when I shall have left you for ever." 

" What nonsense !" cried the youth as he 
tried to look gay ; " put away those thoughts, 
for you shall soon recover, and happy days 
will follow these sad ones, and you shall live 
many years." 

"Never, never," she sorrowfully answered. 
Both mother and son remained silent. 

The young man gazed for some time upon 
his mother; then he drew from his pocket a 
printed play-bill, which he began to read by 
the light of a small lamp that stood upon a 
table. 

As he read over and over again that printed 
paper, a bitter smile passed over the face of 
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Edward, for such was his name; then he 
crumpled up the paper in his hand^ as he 
murmured some unintelligible words, and 
buried his face in his mother's pillow, weeping 
bitterly. 



II. 

Death, sorrow, misery, and poverty had 
jointly entered that chamber. The night was 
cold, the wind whistled and moaned as it blew 
through the chinks of that miserable ill-built 
room, and the dull light from the lamp only 
seemed to shed a greater gloom over the whole 
scene. The cold perspiration of the mother's 
brow, and the burning tears of the son, were 
mingled together and fell upon that pillow. 

A noise as of many people was heard in the 
street ; that noise was like the voice of life to 
Edward. 

The clock of a neighbouring church was 
heard striking the hour of eight, and soon 
after the soft tones of an orchestra floated into 
that death-chamber. The music which the 
band played was the overture of *^ Norma'. 
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Edward quickly rose, and laid both bands 
upon bis throbbing heart. 

The sick woman opened her eyes, and 
looked amazed at her son, as the orchestra 
continued playing those sublime harmonies 
which seem like the swaying of angels* wings. 



III. 

" Edward, do you hear that sweet music V 
cried the hapless mother. 

" Yes, dear mother," replied the young man, 
as he vainly attempted to repress the tears 
which rose to his eyes. 

" I thought the music was only a fancy of 
my mind," added the mother. 

" No, indeed, for it comes from the theatre 
of the Prince, which you know is close to this 
house," Edward said. 

" The theatre of the Prince ?" repeated the 
mother ; " I remember that a drama was to 
be performed in this theatre in which I was 
to assist. Do you recollect who it was that 
made me promise to go ?" 
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" Yes, mother, it was I," replied Edward. 
" Oh yes, I remember now. The drama was 
yours, yes, yours; it had cost you much 
labour, and you had spent many days and 
many sleepless nights over it. Yes, I have 
silently watched you from my bed, and often 
seen you seize your head with your hands as 
though you wished to wring new ideas. Where 
is that drama, Edward ? Is it finished ? Have 
you any hopes that it will be brought out ? 
Oil ! I have often heard you say that your 
future success in life depended upon that com- 
position." 

The youth approached bis mother's bed, and 
tried to soothe her by saying, *' Tliink no more 
about it, because since your illness I have 
thought of nothing else but of attending to 
the Wcints of your failing health. What do I 
care for my drama ? What do I care for any- 
thing which this world can offer me ? All my 
golden ideas of fancy, every dream of glory, 
and ambition of my heart, are as dross in 
comparison to your love, mother, which to me 
is the height of felicity." 

" Uo you love me so much ?" the mother 
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asked, as she tenderly gazed upon her 
son. 

" Ah ! and do you ask me that question ? 
Were it not for the great, immense love which 
I have for you, and were I to prize the vain 
laurels of glory more than I do the health 
and life of my mother, I would not be at 
this moment by your bedside." 

" Why, my child ?" anxiously asked the 
mother. 

" Because on this very night my drama is 
performed in the theatre of the Prince ; and 
the music from that orchestra which we have 
heard like the voice of temptation, tells me 
that before many minutes it will have com- 
menced. 

"Good heavens! what do I hear?" the sick 
woman cried ; " this night j'our drama is being 
performed, and j-et you can tell me this so 
calmly ? You do not run — j^ou do not fly 
with a throbbing heart to enjoy the triumph, 
that legitimate triumi)h which you have pur- 
chased at the price of so many sleepless nights 
of labour and so many days of misery V 

" No, my mother; I shall not leave you," 
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" You do wrong," she continued, as she tried 
to rise, and endeavoured to appear strong, 
** very wrong indeed, Edward, not to go. See, 
I am cahn now, and in less pain, and the joy 
of knowing that to-night you will have at 
last gained the object of your desires, of your 
long labours, may in a great measure restore 
me to health. Go, my son, run ; I will wait 
quietly for you, until you return to recount to 
me the tale of your success and triumph. 
Would that I also could witness it !" 

" It is useless, mother," replied Edward ; " I 
prefer a thousand times to remain by your 
side." 

The mother said no more; but two great 
tears, perhaps of gratitude, rolled down her 
pale cheeks. With a mother's instinct she 
fully understood the whole extent of the 
sacrifice which Edward was making for her 
love. 

" Come," she said, " come near to my heart, 
and if for me you renounce these moments of 
glory, I shall repay you this sacrifice by be- 
stowing upon you torrents of love." 

•* Glory ?" cried Edward, as he clasped her 
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in bis arms, " do you speak of glory ? the 
glory of this world, which is like a flash of 
lightning that illuminates but for one moment 
the path of life, and leaves it darker than 
before I I have need to replenish my spirit 
with a purer, softer, and a more enduring 
light; and that light is alone found in the 
loving flame which burns in a mother's heart. 
The kiss which you are now pressing on my 
brow is tl)e greatest crown of glory that a soul 
like mine can desire in this world." 

The mother did not reply, for sobs were 
choking her. Edward also wept, but silently. 

The thoughts and feelings of these two 
loving beings, so full of faith and tenderness, 
rose to heaven with the incense-cloud of their 
tears. 

Those pure sentiments, expressed in the 
midst of such abject misery and want, of so 
much sorrow and pain, would have suflSced to 
convince a sceptic that all virtue had not dis- 
appeared from the world. 
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IV. 



Half an hour had passed silently away, 
when a great noise was heard coming from 
the theatre. The noise was like that of many 
people clapping their hands. Edward rose up 
and put his ear close to the wall and listened. 

" Do you hear that noise, mother V 

"Yes, my son, I do hear,*' she replied, as she 
slowly moved her head on the pillow. 

"It seems to me that the people are ap- 
plauding — I can distinguish in the midst of 
the uproar the cries of enthusiasm — the or- 
chestra is beginning to play agaia. The first 
act must have been finished, and still the 
applause continues ! . . . . Oh, good God ! I 
hear a cry ! I hear a number of voices asking 
for the author to come forward !" 

" You, my child ?" 

'*Yes, mother," exclaimed the young poet, 
drawing himself up ; " yes, I am the author 
whom they are applauding — I am the one 
whom they wish to see, and to whom they 
desire to offer the tribute of their admiration. 
Oh, glory ! glory ! I who thought that I cared 
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nought for thee! I, who but a moment ago 
despised thee !" 

Voices were then heard on the stairs, and 
footsteps ascending towards that miserable 
garret, and some one loudly knocked at the 
door. 

"Open! open!" the crowds below were 
saying. " Open ! open ! for we are friends of 
yours, and we wish to see Edward, we wish 
to speak to him," was said at the door. 

Edward drew back the bolt and opened the 
door, whilst he drew a curtain to conceal his 
mother. 

Several young men were standing on the 
threshold. "Come with us at once," they 
said ; " the public are frantic with delight, 
and are asking for the author to come forward. 
The men are all standing up, waiting impa- 
tiently and striking the floor with their sticks, 
and the women are waving their handker- 
chiefs." 

But Edward stood motionless. 

" Do you not hear what we tell you ? The 

, people are wild with delight at your work, and 

are calling you with deafening cries to come 
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on the stage. Come, let us run," and they 
attempted to lay hold of him and carry him 
off in triumph. 

" I cannot," he replied in a faint voice, as he- 
pointed to the adjoining chamber; "because 
behind that curtain my mother is dying." 

" Your mother ?*' they all cried together ; 
and then in silence they gazed upon that 
curtain behind which was taking place the 
terrible, mysterious scene of a soul passing 
away into eternity. 

That curtain was seen slowly drawn aside, 
as though by an invisible hand. The young 
men respectfully drew back. 

A woman, or rather the shadow of a woman, 
was seen approaching. It was the mother of 
Edward. 

" My son," she exclaimed, " I wish to prove 
to these gentlemen that my state is not so 
dangerous as you suppose. I feel much better, 
indeed nearly well. You see how strong I am ; 
I can breathe easily, and my voice is not as 
weak as it was. Edward, go with your friends 
and answer the call of the public; and enjoy 
for a moment joy and happiness, in order to 
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strengthen your spirit to support your trials, 
should my illness be prolonged." 

Edward still remained, fixing upon his 
mother anxious looks. 

" Go/* she said, as with her wan hand she 
pointed to the staircase. 

"Come on with us," his friends cried, 

" Come on,** the people below were saying. 

And the temptation was greater than his 
spirit could bear ; he hastily took up his hat, 
and folded his mother in a close embrace, 
kissing her brow, which he did not perceive 
was cold as marble, and then da^Lc J down the 
stairs. 



V. 

No words can express the enthusiastic recep- 
tion which greeted the young poet when he 
appeared on the stage. When the public gazed 
upon him, so young, fair, and handsome, their 
delight knew no bounds. He was recalled over 
and over again, and each time he was literally 
covered with flowers ; and when the third act 
was concluded, and he was once more called 
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out, the public became frantic, and objects of 
value were mingled with the flowers which 
were showered upon him. 

A splendid laurel wreath fell at his feet, and 
remained there for some moments. He had no 
strength left, nor power of will to lift it up. 
What was passing around him was so unex- 
pected ; it so greatly exceeded his loftiest am- 
bition, and his hopes were realised so far beyond 
every expectation, that he seemed stupefied 
under the pressure of such an ovation. He 
tried to look at that vast assemblage of people, 
but his eyes became dimmed ; then a sudden 
sharp pain shot through his frame ; he saw 
that sea of heads swaying round and round ; 
he attempted to fly, but his feet seemed fast- 
ened to the boards, and he could not move. 
He tried to cry out, but not a sound came from 
his lips. His strength was spent; excessive 
joy had been turned into a pang of pain, and 
he fell senseless on the floor. 



VI. 

When he recovered from his fainting-fit, he 
was lying on a couch in one of the rooms be- 
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hind the stage. A number of persons were 
surrounding him, most of whom were unknown 
to him. The couch he lay upon was completely 
covered with flowers. The laurel wreath had 
been placed on his pillow, and ribands twined 
among the bay leaves, bearing his name in 
gold letters. 

Edward looked around him with a vague 
expression of countenance, like one who awakes 
from a troubled dream. 

A clock slowly struck the hour of midnight. 

" Good heavens 1" Edward exclaimed, as he 
leapt to his feet, " it is twelve o'clock, and my 
poor mother has been left alone many hours ; 
oh ! I dread to think what may have taken 
place during all this time !" 

"Do not fear for her," replied one of his 
friends. "She was quite calm, and her only 
impatience will be to hear of your success." 

" No, no," the young poet said, •* her calm- 
ness does not reassure my anxiety. Come 
with me, for it will only be after I have folded 
her to my heart, and recounted to her in detail 
the success of to-night, that I shall be able to 
enjoy my happiness to the full." 
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"Come along, then," they replied together, 
as they all began to load themselves with the 
immense quantity of bouquets, wreaths, and 
valuable things that the public had lavished 
upon Edward, and which he, in his anxiety 
about his mother, had completely forgotten, as 
with hurried steps he ran up the stairs and 
entered his miserable room. 



VII. 

The lamp had gone out: all was* dark and 
silent in that room. 

The friends of Edward remained outside 
the apartment, as the voice of Edward was 
heard calling " Mother, mother !" 

His call was not answered. The friends 
struck a light, and looked at each other, 
anxiously awaiting the end of his search. 

A fearful, agonising cry was then heard, 
which confirmed their fears, and they quickly 
entered with the light. In the centre of the 
room a table had been overturned, books and 
papers were strewed about — this had been 
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done by Edward as he walked in the dark- 
ness. 

The curtain of that chamber had been drawn 
aside. The miserable bed was empty and in 
disorder: at the farther end of the room, 
Edward was kneeling on the floor, holding in 
his trembling hands the inanimate head of his 
mother; her brow was pale and livid, her eyes 
wide open. 

That mother whom he so dearly loved, and 
on whose account he had endured so much 
sorrow and poverty, was only a corpse. She 
had died during his absence, without a loving 
hand near to assist her during her last moments, 
bereft of consolation, and in the midst of a 
fearful agony, which was clearly depicted on 
her countenance. 

The friends mustered around Edward, en- 
deavouring to comfort him. 

" Go from me," he cried fiercely ; " I want 
nothing from you 1" 

"Edward, my friend!" the young men said, 
still striving to console him. 

" Go," he replied ; " go, and leave me alone 
with my mother, whose last words and sigh 
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you have robbed me of. Oh, mother !" he 
added, as he lifted up her lifeless hand to 
heaven, " I have basely preferred the love of 
glory to your love ! I have been a cruel and 
unnatural son, for I abandoned you in the last 
sacred hour of your life ! I denounce that 
glory, the fleeting light of which blinded me 
to my duty !" 

"Silence," the friends said, pale and trem- 
bling. 

" 111 betide these men," contiued the hapless 
son, "who induced me, with their entreaties, to 
leave you at the very moment when you most 
required me !" 

The friends sorrowfully left the unhappy 
youth, after placing on the floor the laurel 
wreath and other trophies. 

Exhausted by the many diverse emotions 
which had passed over him on that night, 
Edward fell from a state of high excitation 
into one of deep depression, and he lay in- 
sensible on the floor, by his mother's side. 

At that moment in every assembly of the 
regal city, the theme of conversation was the 
brilliant success of Edward and his drama; and 
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many (perhaps in a tone of envy) on hearing 
of his singular triumph may have exclaimed : 

" Behold a hajpTpy man F* 

« ♦ ♦ « « 

This young man is, at the present day, one 
of the renowned dramatic poets of Spain. But 
the remembrance of his mother has never been 
blotted from his memory. 

Every year, on the anniversary of her death, 
he hastens to place upon his mother's tomb a 
laurel wreath in memory of the one he gained 
on that memorable night. 

The chaplet of the laurels of fame and glory 
had been converted by untoward circumstances 
into fx funereal ivreath ! 



€ke WiiUhts of ^x^amoz. 




ROM time immemorial it has been an 
article of faith among the people of 
the Somontano, that Trasmoz is the 
court and point of assignation of greatest im- 
portance in the district. Its castle, like the 
traditional fields of Barahona, and the famous 
valley of Zugarramurdi, belongs to the category 
of conventicles of the first order, and is a classic 
spot for the nocturnal feasts of the broomstick 
Amazons, the chained toads, and all the motley 
household of the Goat, its idol and chief. 
.Concerning the foundation of this castle, whose 
colossal ruins, dark dentilled towers, shaded 
courtyard and deep moats appear in truth a 
fit place and worthy scene for such Satanic 
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personages, there exists a very andent tradi^ 

tion. 

It seems that in the time of the Moors, an 
epoch which to our country people corresponds 
with the mythological and fabulous ages of 
history, a king happened to pass through that 
part of the country which now is Trasmoz, and 
looked with wonder at a spot where, on account 
of its marvellous height, rapid slopes and 
cuttings of the rocks, man assisted by nature 
might erect an inexpugnable stronghold of 
great importance, owing to its advantageous 
proximity to the frontier ; and turning to his 
retinue, pointed to the height, exclaiming : 

"Would that I had a castle on that 
spot !'' 

A poor old man was passing at that mo];nent, 
supporting himself on a staff, his wallet 
slung over his shoulder, a wretched-looking 
beggar ; who on hearing the King's exclama- 
tion, at the risk of being ridden down by the 
retinue, boldly advanced and laid hold of the 
horse's bridle, saying : 

** Sire, if your Majesty grants me in per- 
petuity the governorship of the castle, I will 
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engage to deliver to your Majesty to-morrow 
at the palace its goldea keys." 

The EaDg and royal suite laughed long and 
loudly at the extravagant proposal of the 
mendicant ; they threw him a piece of silver 
as an alms, whUst the King, in a mocking 
tone, replied, "Take this money, and buy some 
onions and bread, and go and break your fast, 
Sefior Governor of the Spontaneous Fortress 
of Trasmoz, and leave us in peace to continue 
our journey," 

Saying this he gently pushed the old man 
aside, set spurs to his horse, and started off, 
followed by his captains, whose armoury, inlaid 
with golden arabesques, clanked and glistened 
brilliantly at the moment, half concealed 
as they were under their wide, flowing 
Moorish cloaks. 

" Then your Majesty confirms my governor- 
ship," added the old man, as he bent down to 
pick up the silver coin, speaking in a loiid 
voice to those who were almost lost to sight 
in the distance, hidden in a cloud of dust 
which the horses had raised. 

" Certainly," the King replied from afar, as 

14— ^ 
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he turned the base of a mountain, "but on 
condition that you raise the castle this very 
night, and that to*morrow you deKver up to 
me in Tarazona the keys/' 

The poor man, satisfied with the answer the 
King had given, raised the coin from the 
ground and kissed it humbly, then wrapped it 
up in a comer of his ragged white turban, and 
continued his way slowly towards the hamlet 
of Trasmoz. This hamlet consisted of about 
fifteen or twenty miserable huts, belonging to 
some shepherds who pastured their herds on 
the Moncayo. Step by step, slowly, and at 
times even stumbling, like one who is fatigued 
and well-nigh exhausted with his journey, and 
the double weight of age and weariness, did 
our poor old man at length reach the hamlet, 
and after purchasing, as the King had bidden 
him, a piece of bread and a few white onions, 
he sat on the bank of a stream in which the 
inhabitants were in the habit of performing 
their evening ablutions, and at once began to 
despatch his meal with evident relish. With 
such haste did he move his fleshless jaws, 
from which pended a rough grey beard, that 
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• 

it seemed as though he had not broken his 
fast that day ; and it was many hours since 
sunrise, for the sun was now fast setting 
behind the mountain-tops. 

Our old man was stiU partaking of his 
frugal meal, sitting on the bank, when one of 
the shepherds of the place reached the stream, 
made the usual zalemas, turned to the east, 
and began to wash his hands and face, mean* 
while murmuring his evening prayers. Some 
more shepherds, to the number of five or six, 
followed, and also performed their prescribed 
evening ablutions ; and when they had all con* 
eluded their prayers, the old man beckoned to 
them, and said : 

" I am very pleased to see that you are such 
good Mussulmans, and that neither your occu- 
pation nor the fatigues of your calling deter 
you from performing the holy . ceremonies 
which the Prophet enjoins on his faithful 
followers. The true believer, sooner or later, 
obtains the prize : some reap then: reward on 
earth, others in paradise, and others again are 
rewarded in both. To the latter number you 
will assuredly belong." 
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The shepherds had not taken their eyes 
off the old man during this harangue, and as 
his appearance was that of a beggar, judging 
from his tatters and rags and miserable meal, 
they wondered how this would end, expecting 
of course that it was only a prelude for asking 
assistance ; but to their great surprise he con- 
tinued his discourse in this manner : 
- " I have come from distant lands, seeking 
loyal servitors for guarding and keeping a 
famous castle. I have sat on the edge of 
fountains where the water flowed over basins 
of porphyry, under the shade of the palm 
trees which surround the mosques of the great 
cities, and I have seen many perform their 
ablutions in its waters, some for mere clean- 
liness' sake, others to do as the rest, the greater 
number merely to make a display of a form of 
piety. Then I have seen you in these solitudes, 
far from the gaze of the world, attending to 
your duties solely for Him who watches the 
actions of mortals, complying with our holy 
rites actuated by the consciousness of duty, 
and I have said to myself: Behold here men 
faithful to their religion ; equally so will they 
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be faithful to their trust and true to their 
word* Henceforth you will wander no longer 
through the snow and in the cold, earning the 
black bread you eat: in the magnificent 
fortress which I have mentioned to you, you 
will find abundant food and an easy life. You 
will guard the watchtowers, attentive always 
to the signals of the scouts of the field, ever 
vigilant to light the beacons to shine in the 
darkness like the fiery plumes of the arch- 
angel's helmet. You will guard the draw- 
bridge and the loopholes ; you will patrol the 
towers every three hours, pacing the earth- 
works and the ramparts. To you I entrust 
the care of the well-supplied stables : under 
the guardianship of the one will be deposited 
the materials of war, and to the other the care 
of the food supplies." 

The shepherds, with increased astonishment, 
knew not what to make of this startling 
announcement, and of the unexpected pro- 
tector which chance had thrown in their way, 
and though his miserable aspect did not accord 
with his generous offers, there were not want- 
ing some among the number of listeners who, 
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in a half-credulous tone, asked him, " Where 
is this castle ? If not far from here, and from 
the fissures and crevices of these rocks, where 
we are accustomed to live, and to which we 
are attached, as all men are to their birth- 
places, I," said the spokesman, "for my part, 
will gladly accept your offer, and I think that 
my comrades will do so likewise." 

" You need not hesitate to accept my offer 
on that account, since the castle I speak of is 
close at hand," replied the old man in a calm 
manner ; "and when the sun goes down behind 
the heights of the Moncayo, its shadows will 
fall over your village." 

"How can that be ?" the shepherds then said, 
" because there is no castle or stronghold what- 
ever for some miles around this place, and the 
first shadow which falls over our village is that 
from the peak of the mountain behind which 
it nestles down in the valley." 

" Well, upon that very height is the castle 
built, because in that spot there are stones, 
and where the stones lie is the castle, just 
as the hen is found where her eggs are laid, 
and sheaves in a cornfield," continued this 
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strange personage, whom his interlocutors no 
longer hesitated to classify as a lunatic . 

" And you, doubtlessly, are the governor of 
this famous fortress V* asked one of the shep- 
herds, amid a loud burst of laughter from his 
companions. 

** I am," replied the old man, who still pre- 
served the same calm manner of speaking, as 
he looked up smiling in a peculiar way to his 
listeners ; " do I not appear to you worthy of 
such an honourable post Y* 

" No one could be possibly found worthier 
of the charge!" they all said in one voice. 
" But the sun has set behind the mountain 
heights, and the shadow of your castle covers 
our poor huts. Powerful and terrible Go- 
vernor of the invisible Fortress of Trasmoz, 
should you wish to pass the night under cover, 
we can offer you a handful of straw in our 
huts, and a welcome ; if you, however, prefer 
the open air, may Allah preserve you in his 
holy keeping, and the Prophet fill you with 
his benefits, and the archangels of night guard 
you with their flaming swords !" 
These words were said in a solemn, deriding 
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tone, and accompanied by profoundly humble 
salutations : then, as the shepherds turned 
towards the road leading to the village, the3' 
laughed loudly at their original adventure. 

Our good old man, however, was not dis- 
concerted about such a small occurrence, and 
after slowJy finishing his meal, took in the 
hollow of his hand some water from the limpid 
stream, drank it, shook the crumbs from his 
tattered tunic, slung his wallet over his shoulder, 
and leaning on his staff started anew on his 
journey, taking the same road as his future 
servitors. 

Tlie night had set in cold and damp. From 
peak to peak of the elevated crests of the 
Moncayo long bands of dark leaden clouds, 
which, kept back by the influence of the sun, 
seemed to have only awaited its setting to 
come forth, turning slowly in the horizon, like 
the dark deformed monsters of the deep which 
are cast by the storms on the deserted strands. 
The expanse of the heavens laid to view was 
gradually becoming paler, passing from red to 
violet towards the one side, and on the other 
the moon was appearing, round, fiery, and 
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large, like a mighty battle shield, whilst 
countless stars, one by one, were appearing 
around it, their light dimmed by that of the 
supreme planet of night. 

Our venerable beggar man, who seemed 
perfectly well acquainted with that part of the 
country, for he never wavered for an instant 
in choosing the shortest roads leading to the 
end of his pilgrimage, left aside the village, 
and began in a laboured manner to ascend the 
enormous rocks and traverse the thick brush- 
wood which, as at the present day, covered 
the rugged slope of the mountain. He at 
length reached the summit, when the shadows 
had completely overspread the earth, and the 
moon, which at intervals allowed herself to be 
seen across the dark clouds, liad risen up to 
the first circle of the heavens. 

Any one else, impressed with the solitude 
of the spot, the profound silence of nature, and 
the fantastic panorama of the rugijed Moncaj'^o, 
with its countless undulations, its lofty peaks 
covered with snow, which seemed like the 
waves of an immovable gigantic sea, would 
have feared to venture among those thickets, 
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which even the shepherds hardly dared to 
enter in the broad daylight ; but the hero of 
our narrative, whom by this time you must 
doubtlessly have suspected, and if you have 
not yet suspected it, will soon see clearly 
demonstrated, was a Magician of great im- 
portance. Not satisfied with having scaled the 
inmiense height, he mounted the point of the 
highest rock, and from that aerial spot began 
to look around him with all the intrepidity of 
an eagle which in its nest pending from a cliff 
on the brink of an abyss fearlessly scans its 
terrible depths. 

When he had reposed for a few moments 
from the fatigues of his journey, he drew from 
his wallet a case of particular make, a very 
old worm-eaten book, and a green candle, 
short and half spent. With his bony fleshle&s 
Bngera he rubbed the ends of this case, which 
appeared to be of some metal, and made in 
the form of a lantern, and by degrees as he 
rubbed, a sort of dull fire was seen issuing, 
bluish, pale, and flickering, until at length 
a flame burst forth, and a light shone. 
With this light he kindled the green candle, 
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and by its pale reflection, after putting on a 
pair of enormous spectacles, be commenced to 
turn over the leaves of tbe book which he had 
placed on a ledge of the rock before him. 

Whilst the Necromancer was turning over 
the leaves of the book, covered with Arabic, 
Chaldean, and Assyrian characters, traced in 
blue, black, red, and violet inks, and with 
figures and mysterious signs, he murmured 
between his teeth unintelligible phrases, and 
from time to time would stop reading to 
repeat a singular theme, a kind of lugubrious 
psalmody, accompanied by stamping the 
ground with the foot, and waving his hand as 
though he were addressing some one. 

When the first part of this magic litany 
was concluded, in which he had called out the 
names, which I cannot repeat, of all the spirits 
of the air and of earth, of fire and of water, a 
strange noise began to be heard, a sound as 
of invisible wings beating the air, a confused 
murmur as of many people whispering. In the 
stormy days of autumn, when the clouds 
heaped together in the horizon seem to be 
threatening heavy rain, and the cranes sweep 
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across in dai*k circles, thea is heard a similar 
noise* But what was most particular and 
extraordinary in this case was that there was 
nothing to be seen, and even when this sway* 
ing of wings was at its loudest and appeared 
nearest, and even its flappings moved the 
leaves of the neighbouring trees, and the 
murmur of these unintelligible words became 
more distinct, although spoken in low tones> 
all things seemed like an illusion or a dream. 
The Magician with his glance swept all direc- 
tions, contemplating what to his eyes alone 
was visible, and doubtlessly satisfied with the 
result of his first inspection, he turned to 
renew his reading. Scarcely had his trembling 
voice, cracked and nasal, began to be heard 
pronouncing the entangled words of the book, 
than a deep silence seemed to fall around him, 
so profound that it appeared as though the 
earth, the planets, and the genii of night were 
hanging on the lips of the Necromancer, 
who at one time pronounced sweet phrases 
and soft inflections, as though in the act of 
supplication, at others spoke in severe, ener- 
getic brief accents, like one who commands. 
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In this way he read for a great length of 
time, until he concluded the last page, when a 
murmur arose in the invisible auditory, similar 
to the sound produced by a congregation in 
church saying AvMn together in a thousand 
different tones of voice. The old man, who by 
degrees as he repeated those fiendish conjura- 
tions, was gradually becoming excited, and 
gaining fresh energy and supernatural vigour, 
closed the book with a great noise, blew out 
the green candle, and removing his huge 
spectacles, stood upright on the high peak 
upon which he had been sitting, and from 
whence he commanded a view of the windings 
of the Moncayo, the rocks and abysses which 
surround it. Then, standing with head erect 
and extended arms, the one towards the east, 
the other to the west, he lifted up his voice, 
and addressed the infinite multitude of in- 
visible mysterious beings, that, chained to his 
words by the power of his conjurations, were 
submissively awaiting his orders. 

" Spirits of the water and of the wind ! ye 
who kDOW how to pierce the rocks, and crush 
the stoutest trunks of the mightiest trees, move 
and obey me !" 
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At first softly, as when a flock of doves 
rise up to take flight, then increasing in power 
as when the tattered shreds of a sail flap 
against the mast of a ship, was the noise heard 
of wings folding and unfolding with incredible 
rapidity ; and that noise grew until it became 
a frightful roar, like the sound of a terrific 
hurricane. The waters of the neighbouring 
torrents bounded and fell in the cascades, 
frothing and writhing like furious serpents ; 
the air, agitated and fierce, whistled and 
moaned in the cavities of the broken rocks, 
raising whirlwinds of dust and dried leaves, 
and bending low to the ground the lofty tops 
of the trees. Nothing was wilder and more 
horrible in its way than that tempest circum- 
scribed within that narrow circle, whilst the 
moon rose silent and calm above in the heavens, 
bathing the aerial far-distant heights of the 
Cordillera with its serene luminous brilliancy. 
The rocks crunched as though their clefted 
fissures were opening wider still, and impelled 
by a secret hidden power, threatened to become 
blown to pieces. The trunks of the strongest 
trees snapped and cracked ready to crumble to 
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atoms, as though a sudden disturbance of their 
fibres was breaking open their hardened 
bark. 

At length, after feeling the mountain shaken 
three times, the stones parted into pieces, the 
trees divided their timber into beams and 
blocks ; and both trees and stones then began 
to be flung about in the air, and fell like thick 
rain upon the very spot the Necromancer had 
pointed out to the shepherds, his future ser- 
vitors. 

These colossal trunks, these immense blocks 
of granite and dark slate, which seemed cast 
about as by chance, fell, however, one upon the 
other, with admirable order and arrangement, 
and began to form a very high bulwark in the 
manner of an earthwork ; whilst the waters of 
the torrent, dragging sand and small pebbles 
with the current, as well as chalk from its 
bed, completely filled up the chinks and cre- 
vices with an indestructible mortar. 

" The work progresses I Courage! courage!'* 
the old man cried; " let lis employ every instant, 
because the night is short, and soon the cock 
will crow — the trumpeter of day !" 

15 
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Saying this he bent low over the edge of a 
profound precipice, opened by the force of 
the convulsions of the mountains, and, as 
though he addressed the invisible beings 
dwelling in its depths, continued : 

" Spirits of earth and of fire ! ye who know 
the treasures of metals hidden within the 
earth, and that pierce its subterranean pas- 
sages with burning lava! move, and follow 
my orders !" 

The last echo of his words of conjuration 
had scarcely died away when a low, rumbling 
noise began to be heard, like that of distant 
thunder ; a noise which continued rising 
and increasing, until it became similar to 
that produced by a regiment of horsemen 
crossing at a gallop the bridge of a fortress — 
the clanking of armoury, the rattle of chains, 
of horses' gear, and the metallic-sounding noise 
of lances striking against shields. 

By degrees, as this uproar attained greater 
proportions, among the fissures and breaks of 
the rocks could be seen issuing a vivid, bril- 
liant refulgence, like the glare emitted by a 
fiery forge; and the cavities of the rocks 
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echoed the noise of many hammers striking 
with terrible force upon anvils, caused by 
the Gnomes working the ore from the mines, 
making doors, gates, weapons of every de- 
scription, and all the ironwork indispensable 
for the security and completion of the future 
stronghold. It was an uproar which baffles 
description. On oYie side the wind howled as 
it wrenched the rocks, and piled them up on 
the summit of the mountain ; on the other, the 
torrent roared, mingling its sounds with the 
crackling of the trees, and the incessant ham- 
mering which, in measured strokes, fell upon 
the anvils, as though following that unearthly 
symphony. 

The inhabitants of the village, suddenly 
awakened from their sleep by such an extra- 
ordinary deafening uproar, dared not show 
their faces at the little narrow windows of 
their huts, much less venture outside to ascer- 
tain the cause of all this, disturbance; and 
there were some amongst them who, terror- 
stricken, believed that the end of. the world 
had come, and Death was about to appear 
and stalk through the whole country, wrapped 

15—^ 
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in a corpse-cloth, riding a fantastic yellow 
charger, such as the Prophet depicts in his 
revelations. 

All this continued until a few moments be- 
fore day-dawn, when the cocks of the village 
began to shake their feathers and to salute the 
coming day with sharp, ringing tones. The 
King, on his return to the capital, after his 
short excursion through this part of his do- 
minions, had accidentally slept that night in 
Tarazona, and either because he was an early 
riser, or because the apartment and bed were 
strange to him, arose at this moment from his 
bed, and, after arousing his household, went 
out for a walk in the gardens adjoining the 
palace. He had scarcely spent an hour wan- 
dering through the mazy windings of its 
groves, conversing in as friendly a manner 
with one of his knights, who accompanied him 
— as such a King, and a Moor to boot, could do 
with one of his subjects — when one of the most 
nimble of the scouts of the frontier quickly- 
approached him, covered. with dust and per- 
spiration, and, after making the usual saluta- 
tion, said : 
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" Sire, towards the side of the territory of 
Castile an extraordinary thing is taking place. 
Upon the summit of the mountain of Trasmoz, 
and where but yesterday nought was seen but 
rocks and briery thickets, we have discovered 
at daybreak a castle, which stands so lofty, 
great, and strong, that it excels all the strong- 
holds and castles of your Majesty's dominion. 
At first we doubted the testimony of our eyes, 
believing that perhaps the morning mists 
massed together caused the deception; but 
after the sun rose, and the mists had dispersed, 
the castle remains, gigantic and terrible, domi- 
nating from its high watch-tower the whole of 
the surrounding country." 

The moment the King heard this narrative, 
he recollected the meeting of the beggar, and 
turned with a severe look to those around him, 
his Majesty fully suspecting that some of his 
Emirs, apprised of the dialogue which had 
passed between them the previous day, were 
attempting to practise a hoax upon him — a 
thing unprecedented in the annals of Moslem 
etiquette, and, in a tone of badly-concealed 
anger, he exclaimed, whilst he played with the 
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hilt of his dagger in a peculiar manner, as he 
usually did whenever his wrath was about to 
break its bonds : 

" Quick, run for my fleetest steed, and let us 
go to Trasmoz ; for I swear by my beard, and 
by that of the Prophet, that if this message of 
the scouts is an invention, on the very spot 
where the castle ought to stand, I will set up 
a gibbet for all those who have invented the 
tale !" 

Thus spoke the King, and a few moments 
later he was flying at full speed towards Tras- 
moz, followed by all his retinue. Before reach- 
ing what is called El Somontano, which is a 
cluster of heights and valleys, gradually rising 
up to the Cordillera which overlooks the 
Moncayo, there is an eminence on the side 
of Tarazona, capped with fogs and clouds, like 
the gigantic colossal monarch of the whole 
range of mountains, and which hides Trasmoz 
from view until its height is reached. The 
King had nearly arrived at the highest peak of 
this summit, known in our days under the 
appellation of la Ciezma, when, to his great 
surprise, and that of his followers, he perceived 
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coming towards him the little old man with 
his wallet, and dressed in the same ragged 
tunic of the previous day, the identical soiled 
turban, the same strong, rough staff, upon 
which he leaned whilst, in a bantering tone, 
the King had thrown him a coin to buy onions 
and bread, after hearing his laughable proposi- 
tions. The King stood still before the old 
man, who threw himself on his knees ; and, 
before the King had time to recover from his 
surprise and astonishment, drew from his 
wallet, wrapped in a purple cloth, two golden 
keys of exquisite make and finish, saying, as 
he presented them to his sovereign : 

" Sire, I have fulfilled my engagement ; may 
your Majesty be pleased to comply with your 
promise." 

"But — is not this castle a myth V the King 
asked suspiciously, as he alternately fixed his 
eyes upon the superb keys, which, on account 
of their marvellous workmanship and rich 
metal, were worth a treasure, and upon the 
old man, whose miserable look and wretched 
dress were those of a beggar. 

"Go a few steps farther, sire, and see," 
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replied the Governor, for aa such we must 
consider him from this moment, since the King 
had pledged his word, and, at least in such 
like histories, kings have the reputation of 
never breaking their pledged word ! 

The King advanced a few steps ; he reached 
the highest point of la Ciezma, and in effect the 
Castle of Trasmoz rose up before his eyes — 
not the castle of our day, but the enchanted 
stronghold of the olden times, with its five 
gigantic towers, its aerial watch-turrets, its 
deep moats, its doors covered with iron plates, 
enormous and strong, its drawbridge and its 
ramparts crowned with pointed turrets. 

# ■)(• -x- -K- -Jf 

On reaching this part of my narrative, I find 
that, without knowing how, I have been want- 
ing in my promise of telling you about the 
Witches of Trasmoz, and I have recounted to 
you instead the legend of its castle. These 
tales are like cherries in a basket, — when you 
attempt to take one up, a number are sure to 
follow clinging to it. What shall I do ? 

"Legend for legend." Behold the first 
which became entangled around my pen ! and 
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now that you have become acquainted with its 
Satanic origin, you will better understand the 
reason why the witches, whose history I am 
about to recount, have such a marked pre- 
dilection for the ruins of this castle, and are 
always found within, as though in their native 
home. 

Now for the history of the witches, such as 
the people of the neighbourhood recounted to 
me. 

The Castle of Trasmoz had already passed 
into the power of the Christians, and these 
again, when the long-continued wars of Cas- 
tile and Aragon were at an end, had aban- 
doned it. It is said that ia those days there 
lived in Trasmoz a Padre Cura, who was so 
punctual in the fulfilment of all his duties, so 
humble towards his inferiors, and so full of 
ardent charity for all the poor and the 
miserable far and near, that his name, which 
already bore a spotless reputation for virtue, 
became known and venerated throughout every 
town of that territory. 

Many were the signal benefits which the in- 
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habitants of Trasmoz had received from the ex- 
haustless charity of this good Cura, who could 
not be induced to leave his flock, even with the 
tempting offer repeatedly made by the Bishop 
of Tarazona, of making him a canon of the 
cathedml church ; but the gi'eatest benefit of 
all which be had conferred upon them was to 
deliver them by his prayers and exorcisms 
from the dire presence of the witches, who on 
certain nights of the year would come from the 
most remote places of the kingdom, and con- 
gregate within the ruins of the castle, which, 
perhaps on account of its having been founded 
by a Necromancer, thej'' considered as their 
own property, and the most suitable place for 
their nocturnal meetings and fiendish conjura- 
tions; and as before that epoch many other 
exorcists had attempted to dislodge these evil 
spirits, yet their prayers and exorcisms had 
proved useless, the fame of Mosen Gil the 
alms-giver (for by this appellation was our 
Cura known) became all the greater on 
account of the difficulty of carrying out to 
a happy conclusion this great undertaking 
which had been effected by his powerful 
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prayers and the merit of his good works. 
The popularity and respect which the country - 
people manifested towards him increased in 
proportion as age seemed to sever, so to say, 
the last bonds which might bind him to 
terrestrial things, purifying his virtues, and 
he even increased the generous abandonment 
of every comfort, in order to be of greater 
service to the poor ; and when the venerable 
priest, bowed down by the weight of years 
and increasing ailments, would venture out 
to take a turn around his humble church, 
it was beautiful to see how the little 
children would run to kiss his hand, the men 
would reverently uncover their heads, and the 
women kneel to ask his blessing, and con- 
sidered themselves happy if they could obtain 
a shred of his well-worn soutane as a relic and 
an amulet against witchery. 

And thus our good Mosen Gil lived happily 
and satisfied, in perfect peace with all around 
him ; but as there is no complete felicity in this 
world, and the devil ever walks about seeking 
occasions for evil-doing, it was no doubt through 
his agency that by the death of a younger 
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sister, a widow ia reduced circumstances, a 
niece should come to the house of this charitable 
Cura, whom he received with open arms as a 
heavenly legacy which Divine Goodness had 
assigned to him to be a comfort in his old age. 

Dorothea, for such was the name of the 
heroine of this tale, scarcely numbered eighteen 
summers : she seemed to have been brought 
up in the holy fear of God, rather timid in 
her manners, gentle in her speech, and humble 
before strangers, like all the nieces of curas I 
have ever known, but withal thoroughly con- 
scious of the attractiveness of her black 
lustrous eyes, and fond of finery and of 
display. 

This love of finery, which men consider 
peculiar to all girls of every rank and age, and 
which in Dorothea exceeded all her other 
inclinations, was a continual cause of domestic 
disturbance between niece and uncle, for the 
small income, derived from his poor village 
curacy, which he bestowed in abundant alms- 
giving among the poor, placed him in great 
straits ; and with admirable candour would he 
say that ever since his ordination he had been 
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endeavouring to save enough to purchase a new 
cloak, and as yet had been unable to do so. 

From time to time the discussions which the 
demands of the niece gave rise to became more 
and more bitter, and she would upbraid him 
with the many wants they endured, and their 
need of clothing, which they both suffered, 
owing to his lavishness in giving to the poor 
not only superfluities, but even what was 
actually unnecessary. Mosen Gil on these 
occasions would employ his most vivid argu- 
ments of Christian rhetoric, and after telling 
her that all which is given to the poor is lent 
to the Lord, was in the habit of urging her 
not to fret because she might not have a few 
dresses more during the short days she had to 
pass in this vale of tears and misery, as the 
greater the sufferings endured here below with 
resignation, and the less richly clothed she 
should be through love of the neighbour, the 
greater would be the delights of an eternal 
Paradise, which she should enjoy, robed in 
divine grace, which is the most beautiful 
robe conceivable. 

But it was of little use for him to preach 
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this evangelical philosophy to a young maid of 
eighteen summers, who loved to look her best, 
and who was fond of ribbons, and moreover 
had feelings of envy roused by her opposite 
neighbours, who to-day would put on a new 
yellow bodice, to-morrow a fresh black skirt, 
and the day after a blue cloak trimmed with 
red fringe, dazzling the eyes of the young men 
for three-quarters of a mile around. 

Our good Mosen Gil might well consider his 
sermons lost, although he did not quite preach 
in the desert ; for Dorothea, though silent, and 
far from being convinced, continued to scowl 
at the poor who came to the door soliciting 
assistance from her uncle, preferring a good 
jacket with blue ribbons and laces which she 
had seen at the shop window of the Calle de 
Botijas when by chance she had gone to 
Tarazona, to all ornaments and robes which in 
the distant future could be promised her in 
Paradise in exchange for her present resigna- 
tion and self-sacrifice. 

Such was the state of affairs, when one 
evening, the eve of the festival day of the 
patron saint of the place, and when the Cura 
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was arranging the church for the festival 
which was to take place on the morrow, Do- 
rothea sat at the door of her house sad and 
pensive. All the girls of the village had pur- 
chased in a greater or lesser quantity some- 
thing from Tarazona to Trear on the first day 
of May, and something to bedeck themselves 
with for the dance which was to take place in 
the evening. Foremost among these damsels 
were her opposite neighbours, who, undoubtedly 
with the object of inspiring Dorothea with 
envy, were outside their door, busily making 
up new dresses and bows which their parents 
had bought them. Only she, the handsomest 
and most stylish-looking of them all, did 
not participate in this cheerful bustle, that 
hurry of sewing, that animated chattering, 
which commences among the young people 
of a village when a great and long-expected 
feast is to take place. But I do her wrong ; 
Dorothea that night had plenty of work to do : 
Mosen Gil had bidden her knead twenty loaves 
more than usual for distribution on the follow- 
ing day after Mass among the poor. 
At tbe door she sat, this ill-tempered niece 
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of the Cura, turning over in her mind many 
disagreeable thoughts, when an old woman 
covered with rags and leaning on her staff, 
evidently weak, and scarcely able to support 
her tatters, passed the door, and said : 

" My child, give me an alms, and God will 
repay you a hundredfold in His glory." 

These words, so customary in those who 
implore charity, pronounced on that occasion 
in a broken doleful voice, and by a woman 
whose small gray eyes seemed to twinkle with 
a fiendish expression, whilst her lips spoke in 
piteous tones, sounded in the ears of Dorothea 
like a horrible sarcasm, bringing to her mind 
the magnificent promises beyond the grave 
with which Moscn Gil generally answered her 
continual demands. Her first impulse was to 
repulse the woman, but she contained herself, 
on account of her house being the dwelling of 
the Cura of the village, and she merely replied 
by turning her back with a gesture of dis- 
pleasure and ill-humour sufficiently significant. 

The old woman, who seemed rather pleased 
than otherwise, approached nearer to the young 
maid, and endeavouring to soften as much as 
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possible her cracked voice, continued saying, 
her grayish eyes twinkling all the time as 
the serpent must have done which seduced 
Eve in Paradise : 

" Beautiful child ! if not for the love of God, 
at least for your own sake, give me an alms. 
I serve a master who does not limit his re- 
compense to the other world for those who do 
good, but rewards them in this, and gives 
them all they wish for. I have asked charity 
from you in the Name of Him Whom you 
know, now I ask assistance for the sake of 
him whom / reverence." 

" Go away, and leave me in peace ; I am not 
in the humour to-day to listen to nonsense," 
replied Dorothea, who judged that this ragged 
woman was either out of her mind or in her 
dotage, speaking to her in such an incompre- 
hensible manner ; and without turning her face 
to bid her farewell, she was entering the house, 
when her interlocutor laid hold of her skirt, 
and detained her for a moment, saying : 

" You think I am out of my mind, but you 
are mistaken, because not only do I know what 
I am saying, but also what you are thinking 

IG 
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about, and moreover, the reason for your sad- 



ness/' 



And as though her heart had been an open 
book laid before her eyes, she repeated to the 
Cura's niece, who stood dumb-struck, all ihe 
thoughts which had passed through her mind 
in comparing her condition with that of the 
other village damsels. 

" But do not fret," continued this wily harpy, 
after giving her this proof of wondrous perspi- 
cacity, " do not fret ; there is a Lord who is as 
powerful as the one of Mosen Gil, in whose 
name I have attempted to approach you under 
the pretext of asking for an alms ; a Lord who 
not only does not exact difficult sacrifices from 
those that serve him, but even complies with 
and loves to second all their desires; merry 
like a juggler, rich as all the Jews of earth 
put together, and wise even to the degree of 
knowing all the most hidden secrets of science, 
in the study of which men toil and labour in 
vain. Those who worship him live in a con- 
tinual feast, wear all the jewels and ornaments 
which they can desire, and possess philtres of 
such virtue that with them they bring super- 
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natural things to a happy termination. They 
make themselves obeyed by the spirits of the 
sun and the moon, of the cliffs and of the 
rocky mountains, and of the sea waves, and 
they -infuse love or hatred into whomsoever 
they please. If you desire to be of the number 
of his worshippers, if you wish to enjoy all 
that you desire, you can obtain it all at a very 
small cost. You are young and handsome, 
you are also courageous : you were not born 
to waste your beauty by the side of a sickly, 
disagreeable old man, who in the end will leave 
you alone in the world, miserable and penniless, 
thanks to his extravagant charity." 

Dorothea, who at first was an unwilling 
listener to the old woman's words, began little 
by little to take pleasure in the delightful 
picture of the brilliant future spread before her 
mental view, and though she had not opened 
her lips during all this speech, she then in a 
half-credulous manner, asked her what she 
was to do in order to obtain what she most 
desireij. 

The old woman drew from the folds of her 
ragged apron a green phial, and replied : 
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" Mosen Gil has at the head of Lis bed a 
holy-water font, from which he every night 
before retiring to rest sprinkles a few drops 
outside his window, the one which overlooks 
the castle, whilst he repeats some words. If 
you substitute this water for what is in the 
font, and when you have put out the fire on 
the hearth you leave the fire- tongs in the 
ashes, I will come down the chimney to see 
you, when the last bell for prayers shall have 
ceased to sound, and the master whom I obey, 
and who in proof of his generosity sends you 
this ring, will grant you whatever you can 
desire." 

Saying this she gave Dorothea the bottle, 
and placed upon her finger a gold ring set 
with a precious stone. The niece of the Cura, 
who was mechanically allowing the old woman 
to do as she pleased, remained still irresolute, 
and more astonished than convinced at her 
words. But so much did the old w^oman say 
on the subject, and so vividly did she depict in 
glowing colours the triumph of her humbled 
self-love when on the following day she should 
go io the village ball decked with inconceivable 
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splendour, that Dorothea at length acceded to 
her suggestions, and promised implicit obe- 
dience. 

The evening passed away, and night came 
on with its darkness and the hours proper for 
mysteries and conjurations. Mosen Gil, with- 
out noticing the substitution of the holy water 
for an accursed wash, had performed his asper- 
sions, now more than useless, and was sleeping 
the gentle sleep of the good, when Dorothea* 
after putting out the fire on the hearth, placed, 
according to the prescribed formula, the tongs 
among the ashes, and sat down to await the 
witch, because nothing less than a witch could 
that miserable old woman be, who gave away 
jewels of such value as that priceless ring, and 
who visited her friends at such untimely hours, 
coming down the chimney. 

The villagers of Trasmoz also slept soundly, 
like dormice, with the exception of some of 
the girls, who were up busily making their 
dresses for the eventful day. The church 
bells rang the last call, the one called De las 
Animas, and their slow measured strokes be- 
came lost in the distance wafted by the breeze, 
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and echoed among the ruins of the castle, 
where the last sound died away. 

Dorothea had up to that moment remained 
cool and self-possessed, and had obeyed all the 
injunctions of the witch, but she now became 
troubled and fixed her eyes with a degree of 
agitation upon the chimney down which the 
old woman was to descend in an extraordinary 
way. 

She had not long to wait, for the last echo 
of the bell had scarcely died away when the 
witch suddenly descended on the ashes in the 
form of a tabby cat, making a purring noise 
peculiar to such animals, when, with uplifted 
tail and arched back, they approach a friend. 
A reddish cat followed this one, then a black 
one, and then again a tortoise-shell one, and so 
on up to some fourteen, of different sizes and 
colours, along with a multitude of green toads 
with little bells round their necks, and dressed 
in peculiar little red coats. Once together in 
the kitchen, the cats began to run about the 
room, jumping here and there; some on the 
dresser among the plates and dishes, others 
upon the chimney-piece, and the greater 
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number rolling over in the ashes, raising a 
fine cloud of dust; whilst the toads, rattling 
their little bells, would stand on the edge of 
the saucepans turning somersaults in the 
air, or performing extraordinary tricks like 
clowns at an equestrian circus. The tabby 
cat, which seemed to be the chief of the band, 
and whose grayish eyes Dorothea fancied 
were similar to those of the old woman, at 
last stood up on its hind feet on a chair, and 
addressed her in these words : 

*' You have fulfilled what you promised me, 
and, therefore, behold us here. If you wish 
to see us in our real forms, and desire that we 
should help you to knead the bread which 
your uncle has bidden you to make, raise your 
left hand, and with it make three times the 
sign of the Cross, invoking the trinity of hell — 
Beelzebub, Astaroth, and Belial." 

Although trembling, Dorothea did exactly 
what she had been bidden, and the cats were 
immediately turned into women. Some of 
them began to cut out, and others to sew 
together, stuffs of many colours, whilst the 
toads with tiny bright tools were working 
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earrings and ornaments of gold filigree, rings 
with precious stones, and making tiny shoes 
of such elegant finish and workmanship that 
they were fit to be worn by sylphs or hades. 
All was bustle and life around Dorothea : 
even the flame of the candle which lit up this 
extraordinary scene seemed to dance in its 
iron candlestick, flickering and spreading its 
light like a fan, reflecting on the walls the 
busy circle. This continued until day-dawn, 
when the village bells began to ring noisily 
and merrily, in honour of the patron saint of 
the place, and the sharp crowing of the cocks 
announced the coming day to the inhabitants 
of Trasmoz. 

The day was spent in feasting and rejoicing. 
Mosen Gil, without suspecting the part which 
the witches had played in the making of the 
bread, distributed the loaves after Mass among 
the poor. The girls danced on the green to 
the music of bagpipes and tambourines, show- 
ing off their trinkets and the finery they had 
brought from Tarazona, and, strange to relate, 
Dorothea, although to all appearance tired out 
with spending the whole night kneading and 
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baking bread, and to the no little surprise of 
her uncle, neither complained of her hard lot, 
nor did she make any remark about the bands 
of well-dressed damsels and young men who 
passed their door, whilst she alone remained 
lonely and uncared for in her house. 

At length night set in, which to the Cura's 
niece seemed long coming. Mosen Gil re- 
tired, as was his custom, when the bells rang 
the last night-call for prayers, and the young 
people of the village lit up a tremendous 
bonfire in the square, around which the ball 
was to take place. Then Dorothea, taking 
advantage of her uncle's sound sleep, quickly 
dressed herself in the splendid robes which 
the witches had brought and made up, put on 
her gold filigree earrings with brilliants, which 
fell on her fresh young cheek like dewdrops 
upon a full-ripe peach, and with her dainty 
little shoes, and rings upon each of Iier fingers, 
she proceeded to the spot where the young 
people danced, the guitars and drums playing 
a merry tune, the whole scene lit up by the 
flaring light of the ruddy flames, throwing 
sparks of many colours and lighting up the 
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adjoining houses, and in the far distance 
lengthening the shadows of the points and 
turrets of the castle. The reader may well 
imagine what an effect her appearance at that 
moment produced. Her rivals in beauty, who 
until then had been unsurpassed, now were 
completely cast in the shade and neglected: 
the men disputed with each other the honour of 
claiming a look from her eyes, and the women 
bit their lips through envy. As the witch 
had predicted, so it had happened, the triumph 
of her vanity could not have been greater or 
more complete. 

The feast passed away, and although Doro- 
thea was very careful to keep her dress and 
jewels hidden away at the bottom of her 
trunk, she was the talk of the village for a 
whole month. 

" Well ! well !" the parishioners would say to 
Mosen Gil, ** you keep your niece in the very 
pink of the fashion. What finery ! Who would 
have thought that after bestowing so much on 
charity, you would yet have enough left to 
spend in that manner !" 

But Mosen Gil, who was goodness itself, and 
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never even suspected the truth of what he 
heard, believed that it was all said merely for 
a joke, and that they chaffed him on account of 
the humility in the dress of Dorothea, which 
was unbecoming the niece of a cura, who 
generally, in a village, holds the first rank 
among the people ; and therefore he would 
smile and reply, as though to continue the 
joke : 

" What else do you wish ? Where there is 
gold it is sure to shine !" 

The elegance of Dorothea's toilet was mean- 
while producing its desired effect. 

Since that night there was no lack of lovers 
under her windows, music at her door, and 
assignations round the corner. These sere- 
nades and appointments ended in the manner 
natural to expect, for within two months after 
the village ball the niece of the Cura was en- 
gaged to be married to one of the wealthiest 
young men of the village; and that nothing 
should be wanting to her triumph, this young 
man had been, up to that eventful evening, 
the acknowledged suitor of one of her opposite 
neighbours, who had so often provoked Doro- 
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thea's envy by stitching her fine clothes at the 
street door. 

But poor Mosen Gil, from that time, lost 
the power of his exorcisms and tbe virtue 
of his aspersions. The witches, to his great 
sui'prise and that of his parishioners, once more 
took possession of the castle : numberless dis- 
eases afflicted the cattle; the young people 
were seized with incomprehensible fits of ill- 
ness; the babes were dreadfully whipped at 
night in their cradles ; and on Saturdays, after 
the church bells had ceased ringing for prayers, 
the inhabitants of Trasmoz in dismay beheld 
passing through the village a long troop of old 
women riding on broomsticks, some striking 
the castanets, others playing upon pipes ; but 
one and all proceeding joyously and merrily 
towards the castle, where, under the shade 
of the walls, and of the ruined watch-tower 
which crowns the mountain, they celebrated 
their proscribed rites. 

Since writing the above I have had occasion 
to become acquainted with Tia Casca, sister 
of the famous Casca, and a branch of the 
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dynasty of the Witches of Trasmoz, which 
commenced with the niece of Mosen Gil, and 
will end no one knows where or when. Not- 
withstanding that, owing to fierce revolutions, 
other dynasties have seen their last days, and 
disappeared altogether from the face of earth, 
this one, on the contrary, if one may judge by 
the state of the spirits in this country, bears a 
safe promise of prolonging its existence for a 
very long period ; bearing in mind the fact 
that, tliough the present witch has reached a 
very advanced age and tlierefore is not likely 
to live much longer, yet it is whispered in the 
neighbourhood that her daughter already mani- 
fests some talent in the same profession as her 
mother, and, moreover, that a granddaughter 
also shows some special aptitude in that line : 
so deeply rooted is the belief of the people that 
witchcraft is hereditary. 

It is true, as I have said before, that every- 
thing that surrounds one in these parts has 
such an indefinable air of wildness, mystery, 
and grandeur, that it predisposes the mind to 
the belief of supernatural agencies. 

As regards myself, I can assure my readers 
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that I have not been able to look with 
my own eyes on the actual witcli without 
an involuntary shudder passing through my 
frame — as, though the wrathful look she gave 
me, when she noticed the impertinent curiosity 
with which I watched her movements, could 
have done me any harm. I saw her a few days 
ago — when the day was merging into night — 
as I peered through a sort of grating into her 
underground habitation. She is tall, spare, 
wrinkled, and you will hardly credit what I 
tell you, but she actually has a beard of greyish 
hair, and her nose is hooked — indispensable 
embellishments in all witches described in 
fables. 

She was crouching close to the hearth, sur- 
rounded by a number of old odds and ends — 
pipkins, jars, kettles, and copper stewpans; the 
glare of the fire over which she leaned castinor 
fantastic, weird reflections against the walls. 
She was boiling something in a pot on the fire, 
which she occasionally stirred with a spoon. 
Very likely it was a potato-stew for supper ; 
but, deeply impressed with the scene presented 
to view, and with the above legend still ring- 
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ing in my ears, I could not help calling to mind 
— on hearing the continual boiling and hissing 
of the stew — ^that diabolical mess, that horrible, 
nameless thing, which Shakespeare so vividly 
depicts of the witches in " Macbeth." 



THE END, 
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to 'run smooth.' Rest comes to her, however, where alone it can 

come to all. The little tale is powerfully and vividly told." — 

Weekly Register. "Mrs. Heivey Iv?ls shown a rare talent in the 
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relation of moral tales calculated to fascinate and impress younger 
readers." — Somerset County Gazette. "An interesting and well- 
written religious story for young people." — The Bookseller. "An 
emotional and gushing little novelette." — Church Times. "It is 
impossible for us to know how far the events and situations are real, 
and how far imaginary ; but if real, they are well related, and if 
imaginary, they are well conceived." — Tablet. " It is written in the 
gentlest spirit of charity," — Athenceum. 

The Feasts of Camelot, with the Tales that were told 
there. By Eleanora Louisa Hervey. 3s. 6d. ; or 
separately, Christmas, is. ; Whitsuntide, is. 

*' This is really a very charming collection of tales, told as is evi- 
dent from the title, by the Knights of the Round Table, at the Cpurt 
of King Arthur. It is good for children and for grown up people 
too, to read these stories of knightly courtesy and adventure and of 
pure and healthy romance, and they have never been written in a 
more attractive style than by Mrs. Hervey in this little volume." — 
Tablet. " This is a very charming story .book." — Weekly Register. 
" Mrs. Hervey brings the great legendary hero within the reach of 
children, but the stories are quite sufficiently well told to deserve the 
perusal of more critical readers." — The Month. " These tales are 
well constructed, and not one of them is destitute of interest." — 
Catholic Times. " In the tales told at the Christmas Feasts the 
associations of the season are allowed full play, and the reader 
revels in fascinating recitals of the Christmas doings of the mighty 
men of old." — Somerset County Gazette. "King Arthur and the 
stories told at his court have a charm th^t is felt by young and old. 
The idea of gathering them in a book for young readers was excel- 
lent." — Athenceum. "Full of chivalry and knightly deeds, not 
unmixed with touches of quaint humour." — Court Journal. " The 
substance and spirit of Arthurian romance." — Examiner. "A 
graceful and pleasing collection of stories. "^ Daily News. " Quaint 
and graceful little stories." — Notes and Queries. "To those who 
wish to go back to the prehistoric days and indulge themselves in 
the old dream-land of romance, this is just the book." — Guardian. 
"There is a high purpose in this charming book, one which is 
steadily pursued — it is the setting forth of the true meaning of chi- 
v^iy." — Morning Post. 

My Godmother's Stories from many Lands. By Elea- 
nora Louisa Hervey. Fcap. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

"Very well and, above all, very briefly told. The stories are 
short and varied. The Godmother's Anecdotes are very good 
stories." — Saturday Review. "A great number of short Stories 
and Anecdotes of a good moral tone." — Tablet. "A delightful 
fairy Godmother is this, who promises to rival the famous Princess 
Scheherezade as a^story-teller." — Weekly Register. "Suitable for 
boys and girls of ten or twelve years, and is capable of teaching 
them not a few wholesome truths in an agreeable but really im- 
pressive manner."— Illustrated London News. "The stories are 
mstmctive and interesting. "—T'Aiw^?/ Advertiser. "It is pleasant 
exceedingly to come across a sound, healthy, and moral and vcv- 
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structive story-book like the one now before us." — Somerset County 
Gazette. "Many of the stories are such as belong to the common 
stock of the world, and ought to be made known to the young gene- 
ration." — Guardian. "A charming collection of tales, illustrating 
some great truths. " — Church Times. ' ' With a few exceptions each 
story has 'some heart of meaning in it,' and tends to kindle in the 
mind all that is good and noble," — Windsor Gazette. ** A collec- 
tion of short stories, anecdotes, and apologues on various topics, 
delightfully told." — Athenesum. 

A Daughter of St. Dominic. By Grace Ramsay 
(Kathleen O'Meara). Fcap. 8vo., is.; stronger 
bound, IS. 6d. ; cloth extra, 2s. 

P' *' A beautifiil little work. The narrative is highly interesting." — 
Dublin Review. "It is full of courage and faiUi and Camolic 
heroism. ' ' — Universe. ' ' A beautiful picture of the wonders effected 
by ubiquitous charity, and still more by fervent prayer." — Tablet, 

A Hundred Years Ago; or, a Narrative of Events 
leading to the .Marriage and Conversion to the 
Catholic Faith of Mr. and Mrs. Sidney, of Cowpen 
Hall, Northumberland, to which are added a few 
other Incidents in their Life. By their Grand- 
daughter. Fcap. 8vo., 2S. 6d. 

"Apart from all family considerations, it is full of interest. The 
simple language of a domestic history, which has been judiciously 
retained in publication, gives at once the idea of absolute truthful- 
ness." — The Month. "The book is very readable and is certain to 
become popular." — Catholic Times. "We have seldom read a more 
charming little record than the one which has been here put to- 
gether. It is very sweetly and simply written." — Weekly Register. 

Cassilda ; or, the Moorish Princess of Toledo. 2S. 
Bertha ; or, the Consequences of a Fault. 2S. 
Captain Rougemont ; the Miraculous Conversion. 2S. 
The Little Hunchback. By the Countess de S^gur. 

With 8 full-page Illustrations. 3s. 
Bessy; or the Fatal Consequence of Telling Lies. 

IS. ; stronger bound, is. 6d. ; gilt, 2s. 

* ' This is a very good tale to put into the hands of young ser- 
vants." — Tablet. "The moral teaching is of course thoroughly 
Catholic, and conveyed in a form extremely interesting." — Weekly 
Register. 

Stories for my Children. — The Angels and the Sacra- 
ments. Square i6mo. is. 

Canon Schmid's Tales. New translation, with Original 
Illustrations, 3s. 6d. Separately: i. Canary Bird; 
2. Dove ; 3. Inundation ; 4. Rose Tree; 5. Water 
Jug ; 6. Wooden Cyo^^ •, 6d, each, or is. gilt. 
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Tom's Crucifix, and other Tales. By M. F. S. 3 s.; or 
separately, is. each, or is. 6d. gilt. 
Tom's Crucifix, and * Pat's Rosary. 
Good for Evil, and Joe Ryan's Repentance. 
The Old Prayer Book, & Charlie Pearson's Medal. 
Catherine's Promise, and Norah's Temptation. 
Annie's First Prayer, and *Only a Picture. 

The Tales marked * are not in the 3s. volume. 

"Simple stories for the use of teachers of Christian doctrine.'* 
— Universe, "This is a volume of short, plain, and simple 
stories, written with the view of illustrating the Catholic religion 
practically by putting Catholic . practices in an interesting light 
before the mental eyes of children. The whole of the tsdes in the 
volume before us are exceedingly well written." — Register. 

Fluffy. A Tale for Boys. By M. F. S., author of 
" Tom's Crucifix and other Tales." 3s. 6d. 

" A charming little story. The narrative is as wholesome through- 
out as a breath of fresh air, and as beautiful in the spirit of it as a 
iDeam of moonlight." — Weekly Register. "The tale is well told» 
and we cannot help feeling an interest in the fortunes of Fluflfy from 
his three months in jail to his final development as a schoolmaster." 
—Tablet. 

The Three Wishes. A Tale. By M. F. S. 2s. 6d. 

" A pretty neatly told story for girls. There is much quiet pathos 
in it and a warm Catholic spirit." — The Month. " We are glad to 
welcome this addition to the story-books for which the author is 
already favourably known." — United Irishman, "The tale is 
singularly interesting. The story of Gertrude with her gratified 
wish has about it all the interest of a romance, and will, no doubt, 
find especial favour." — Weekly Register, " Like everything which 
M. F. S. writes, the book is full of interest ; there are pictures of an 
old-fashioned English home, with romping children, so natural 
that we seem to know both it and them ; a little tale of sorrow with 
all the sadness of truth about it ; and the history of a life to which 
God seemed to have granted a religious vocation and yet denied the 
means of following it." — Tablet. Tlie chief heroine is a striking 
model of what a young woman ought to be, and may become, if 
animated by sincere desire." — Catholic Times, 

Catherine Hamilton. By the author of " Tom's Cruci- 
fix," &C. Fcap. 8vo. 2S. 6d. ; gilt, 3s. 

" We have no doubt this will prove a very attractive book to the 
ittle folks, and would be glad to see it widely circulated." — Catholic 
World, " A short, simple, and well-told story, illustrative of the 
power of grace to correct bad temper in a wayward girl." — Weekly 
Raster, "We are very much pleased with this little book. The 
story is simple and well-told." — Tablet. 
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Catherine grown Older. Fcap. 8vo. 2S. 6d. ; gilt 3s. 

•'Those who are familiar with the history of Catherine in her 
wayward childhood will welcome with no little satisfaction this 
sequel to her story from the hand of the same charming writer. 
There is a simplicity about the style and an earnest tenderness in 
the manner of the narrative which renders it singularly impressive." 
— Weekly Register. ' ' Catherine's character will delight English 
children."— TVz^/tf/. 

Simple Tales. Square i6mo. cloth antique, 2s. 6d. 

*' Contains five pretty stories of a true Catholic tone, interspersed 
with some short pieces of poetry. . . Are very affecting, and told 
in such a way as to engage the attention of any child." — Register, 
*' This is a little book which we can reconmiend with great confi- 
dence. The tales are simple, beautiful, and pathetic." — Catholic 
Opinion, " It belongs to a class of books of which the want is 
generally much felt by Catholic parents." — Dublin Review, " Beau- 
tifully written. ' Little Terence ' is a gem of a Tale." — Tablet, 

Terry OTlinn. By the Very Rev. Dr. Tandy. Fcap. 
8vo. IS. j stronger bound, is. 6d. j gilt, 2s. 

•*The writer possesses considerable literary power." — Register. 

A most singular production." — Universe. "An unpretending 
et a very touching story." — Waterford News. " Excellent indeed 

the idea of emlx)dying into a story the belief that there is ever 
beside us a guardian angel who reads the thoughts of our hearts 
and strives to turn us to good." — Catholic World. "The idea is 
well sustained throughout." — Church Times. 

The Adventures of a Protestant in Search of a Reli 
gion : being the Story of a late Student of 
Divinity at Bunyan Baptist College ; a Noncon- 
formist Minister, who seceded to the Catholic 
Church. By Iota. 3s. 6d. ; cheap edition, 2 s. 

"Will well repay its perusal." — Universe. '^ "This precious vol- 
ume." — Baptist. "No one will deny * Iota ' the merit of entire origi- 
nality." — Civilian. " A valuable addition to every Catholic library." 
Tablet, " There is much cleverness in it. ' '— Nonconformist. ' ' Ma- 
licious and wicked." — English Independent. "An admirable and 
amusing, yet truthful and genuinely sparkling work. The charac- 
ters are from life." — Catholic Opinion, 

The People's Martyr, a Legend of Canterbury. 4s. 
The Artist of Collingwood. By Baron Na Carriag. 2s. 
Munster Firesides ; or, the Barrys of Beigh. By E. 

Hall. 3s. 6d. 
The Village Lily. Fcap. 8vo. is.; gilt, is. 6d. 

" Charming little story."— Weekly Register, 

Forty Years of American Life. By Dr. Nichols. 53. 
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Fairy Tales for Little Children. By Madeleine Howley 
Meehan. 6d.; cloth^ is. j stronger bound, is. 6d. j 

gilt, 2S. 

' ' " Full of imagination and dreams, and at the same time with ex- 
cellent point and practical aim, within the reach of the intelligence 
of infants.*' — Universe. "Pleasing, simple stories, combining in- 
struction with amusement." — Register., " In this little book there 
is the conservative propriety of virtue always conquering vice, of 
industry and merit triumpnant, after the requisite probation and 
risk. So if mammas want a pretty little book to give to their ima- 
ginative young ones, this last gentle venture will suffice." — Tablet. 

Rosalie; or, the Memoirs of a French Child. Written by 
. herself, is. ; stronger bound, is. 6d. ; gilt, 2s. 

"It is prettily told, and in a natural manner, llie account of 
Rosalie's illness and First Communion is very well related. We 
can recommend the book for the reading of children." — Tablet. 
"The tenth chapter is beautiful." — Universe. " The lessons incul- 
cated tend to improve the youthful mind. We cannot too strongly 
recommend the book." — Waierford News. " This is one of those 
nicely written stories for children which we now and then come 
across." — Catholic World. "Charmingly written." — CAwr^/^s 
Herald, 

The Story of Marie and other Tales. Fcap. 8vo., 2S.; 
gilt, 3s.; or separately: — The Story of Marie, 2d.; 
Nelly Blane, and A Contrast, 2d.; A Conversion 
and a Death-Bed, 2d.; Herbert Montagu, 2d. ; 
Jane Murphy, The Dying Gipsy, and The Name- 
less Grave, 2d. ; The Beggars, and True and False 
Riches, 2d.; Pat and his Friend, 2d. 

' ' A very nice little collection of stories, thoroughly Catholic in their 
teaching . ' ' — Tablet. * ' A series of short pretty stories, told with much 
simplicity." — Universe. "A number of short pretty stories, replete 
with religious teaching, told in simple language." — Weekly Register. 

Sir iElfric and other Tales. By the Rev. G. Barap- 
field. i8mo. 6d. ; cloth, is. ; gilt, is. 6d. 

" Written in a good spirit and pleasing style." — Westminster 
Gazette. " Beautifully and touchingly written." — Tablet. " Written 
with much grace and vigour." — Church News. "We have no 
hesitation in saying that children will enjoy these tales." — Church 
Times. 

Rupert Aubray. By the Rev. T. J. Potter. 3s. 
Percy Grange. By the same author. 3s. 
Farleyes of Farleye. By the same author. 2s. 6d. 
Sir Humphrey's Trial. By the same author. 2s. 6d. 
The Last of the Catholic O'Malleys. A Tale. By 
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M. Taunton. i8mo. cloth, is. 6d. ; stronger 
bound, 28. 

*' A sad and stirring tale, simply written, and sure to secure for 
itself readers." — Tablet. " Deeply interesting. It is well adapted 
for parochial and school libraries." — Weekly Register. "A very 
pleasing tale." — The Month. " Simply and naturally told."— /V«- 
man^s yournal. 

Eagle and Dove. From the French of Mademoiselle 
Z^naide Fleuriot. By Emily Bowles. Cr. Svo., ss.: 
cheap edition, 2S. 6d. 

"We recommend our readers to peruse th^s well-written story." — 
Register. " One of the very best stories we have ever dipped into." 
— Church Times. "Admirable in tone and purpose.*' — Church 
Herald. "A real gain. It possesses merits far above the pretty 
fictions got up by English writers." — Dublin Review. "There is 
an air of truth and sobriety about this little volume, nor is there any 
attempt at sensation." — Tablet. "The subject is forcibly and in- 
geniously put before the reader, and the original matter in it is apt 
and painful." — Derbyshire Courier, " It is superior to the common 
run of stories in artistic merit, its characters and scenes have a 
peculiar and romantic interest, and its religious and moral tone is 
up to the highest mark." — Catholic World. 

Cistercian Legends of the 13th Century. Translated 
from the Latin by the Rev. Henry Collins. 3s. 

' ' A casket of jewels. Most fascinating as legends and none the 
less profitable for example, consolation, and encouragement." — 
Weekly Register. ' ' The legends are full of deep spiritual teaching, 
and they are almost all authenticated." — Tablet. ' ' Well translated 
and beautifully got up." — The Month. " Full of heavenly wisdom," 
— Catholic Opinion. "The volume reminds us forcibly of the 
illustrations in the 'Christian Perfection' of Rodriguez." — Dublin 
Review. 

Cloister Legends; or, Convents and Monasteries in 
the Olden Time. Second Edition. Cr. Svo. 4s. 

"Deeply interesting and edifying." — Weekly Register. "A 
charming book of tales of the olden \.\inc."— Catholic Opinion. 
"A charming volume." — Universe. "All more or less interesting 
and well io\&."— Tablet. "The stories are very well told."— 7*^4 
Month. 

Keighley Hall and other Tales. By Elizabeth King. 
6d. j cloth, IS.; stronger bound, is. 6d.; gilt, 2S. 

"The religious teaching is very good, and stamps the work as 

being that of a loyal member of the one true Church." — Tablet, 

"The Tales are Catholic to the backbone." — Weekly Register, 

"Interesting and well-written stories." — Westminster Gazette, 

" Very interesting as stories." — Church News. " Full of devotion 

and piety, " — Northern Press. 
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Chats about the Rosary ; or, Aunt Margaret's Little 
Neighbours. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 

* * There is scarcely any devotion so calculated as the Rosary to 
keep up a taste for piety in little children, and we must be grateful 
for any help in applying its lessons to the daily life of those who 
already love it in their unconscious tribute to its value and beauty." 
— Month. *' We do not know of a better book for reading aloud to 
children, it will teach them to understand and to love the Rosary." — 
Tablet. Illustrative of each of the mysteries, and connecting each 
with the practice of some particular virtue." — Catholic Opinion. 
"This pretty book carries out a very good idea, much wanted, to 
impress upon people who do not read much the vivid picture or 
story of each mystery of the Rosary." — Dublin Review. 

Margarethe Verflassen. Translated from the German 
by Mrs. Smith Sligo. Fcap. 8vo. 3s.; gilt, 3s. 6d.; 
cheap edition, is. 6d. 

" A portrait of a very holy and noble soul, whose life was passed 
inconstant practical acts of the love of God." — Weekly Register. 
"It is the picture of a true woman's life, well fitted up with the 
practice of ascetic devotion and loving unwearied activity about all 
the works of mercy." — Tablet. "Those who may wish to know 
something about Convent life will find it faithfully pourtrayed in 
every important particular in the volume before us. We cordially 
commend it to our readers." — Northern Star. 

A Romance of Repentance ; oJ*, the Heroine of Vesu- 
vius. A remarkable sensation of the Seventeenth 
Century. By Rev. Dr. O'Reilly. 3s. 6d. 

Ned Rusheen. By the Poor Clares. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

The Prussian Spy. A Novel. By V. Valmont. 4s. 

Sir Thomas Maxwell and his Ward. By Miss Bridges. 
Fcap. 8vo. IS. 

" A charming little story of home griefs and loves. The characters 
are admirably well discriminated." — Weekly Register. "Nor is 
brevity the only or chief merit of the book. A high tone of religious 
feeli ng prevails. ' ' — Tablet. 

Adolphus ; or, the Good Son. i8roo. gilt, 6d. 
Nicholas ; or, the Reward pf a Good Action. 6d. 
The Lost Children of Mount St. Bernard. Gilt, 6d. 
The Baker's Boy ; or, the Results of Industry. 6d. 
The Truce of God : a Tale of the Eleventh Century. 

By G. H. Miles. 4s. 
Tales and Sketches. By Charles Fleet. Svo. 2 s. ; 

stronger bound, 2s. 6d. ; gilt, 3s. 6d. 

" Pleasingly written and containing some valuable hints. . . . 
There is a good deal of nice feeling in these short stories." — Tablet. 
"Well written ; they will be found innocent as well as pleasant 
reading." — Weekly Register. 
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The Journey of Sophia and Eulalie to the Palace of 
True Happiness. Translated by the Rev. Father 
Bradbury, Mount St.. Bernard's. Fcap. 8vo. 
3s. 6d. ; cheap edition, is. 6d. 

" The book is essentially suited to women, and especially to those 
who purpose devoting themselves to the hidden life of sanctity. It 
will prove, however, a useful gift to many young ladies whose lot is 
in the world. " — Weekly Register. "This mode of t^ching impaits 
an extraordinary degree of vividness and xt.'6X\\.y."— Church Review, 
" Unquestionably the book is one that for a certain class of minds 
will have a great charm." — The Scotsman. " No one can weary 
with the perusal, and most people will enjoy it very much." — Tablet. 

The Fisherman's Daughter. By Conscience. 4s. 

The Amulet. By Hendrick Conscience. 4s. 

Count Hugo of Graenhove. By Conscience. 4s. 

The Village Innkeeper. By Conscience. 4s. 

Happiness of being Rich. By Conscience. 4s. 

Ludovic and Gertrude. By Conscience. 4s. 

The Young Doctor. By Conscience. 4s. 

Margaret Roper. By A. M. Stewart. 6s. ; gilt, 7s. 

Limerick Veteran. By the same. 5s. and 6s. 

Life in the Cloister. By the same. 3s. 6d. 

Alone in the World. By the same. 4s. 6d. 

Festival Tales. By J. F. Waller. 5s. 

The Victims of the Mamertine. Scenes from the 
Early Church. By Rev. A. J. O'Reilly, D.D. 5s. 

Revelations of Ireland, is. 

Story of an Orange Lodge, is. 

The Kishoge Papers^ Tales of Devilry and Drollery. 
IS. 6d. 

Chances of War. An Irish Tale. By A. Whitelock. 5s. 

Diary of a Confessor of the Faith. i2mo., is. 

The Pale and the Septs. A Romance of the Six- 
teenth Century. By Emelobie de Celtis. 6s. 

Pearl among the Virtues. By Rev. P. A. De Doss. 
i2mo., 3s. 

Recollections of the Reign of Terror. By the Abb^ 
Dumesnil. 2s. 6d. 

A Broken Chain. i8mo. gilt, 6d. 

Silver Teapot. By Elizabeth King. i8mo., 4d. - 
The First Christmas foi owi d^act \\\.ll^ ones. By Miss 
Mulholland. 1 5 l\\\is\.ia,UOTv^, \\.o. ^^. 
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Legends of the Saints. By M. F. S., author of " Stories 
of the Saints." Square i6mo., 3s. 6d. 

"A pretty little book, couched in studiously simple language." — 
Church Times. "A number of short legends, told in simple lan- 
guage for young readers by one who has already given us two 
charming volumes of 'Stories of the Saints.'" — Tablet. "Here 
we have more than fifty tales, told with singular taste, and ranging 
over a vast geographical area. Not one of them will be passed 
over by the reader." — Catholic Times. "A delightful boon for 
youthful readers." — Weekly Register. "It is got up in the most 
attractive as well as substantial style as regards binding, paper, and 
typography, while the simple and beautiful legends are told in a 
graceful and flowing manner, which cannot fail to rivet the attention 
and interest of the youthful reader." — United Irishman. 

Stories of the Saints. By M. F S., author of " Tom's 
Crucifix, and other Tales," " Catherine Ham- 
ilton," &c. 3 series, each 3s. 6d., gilt, 4s. 6d. 

"As lovely a little book as we have seen for many a day." — 
Weekly Register. "Interesting not only for children but for per- 
sons of every age and degree." — Tablet. "A great desideratum. 
Very pleasantly written." — The Month. "A very attractive volume. 
A delightful hook."— Union Review. "Admirably adapted for 
reading aloud to children, or for their own private reading." — 
Catholic Opinion. " Being full of anecdotes, they are especially 
attractive." — Church Herald.' " Well selected." — Dublin Review. 

Stories of Holy Lives. By M. F. S. Fcp. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

"The stories seem well put together." — The Month. " It sets 
before us clearly and in simple language the most striking features 
iu the character and history of many whose very names are dear to 
the hearts of Catholics. "--T^^/iJ/^r/. 

Stories of Martyr Priests. By M. F. S. i2mo., 3s. 6d. 

" It contains the sad and yet glorious histories of more than 
thirty sufferers amongst the Roman Catholic Clergy." — Pilot. 
"The stories are briefly and simply narrated." — Church Times. 
" The stories are written with the utmost simplicity, and with such 
an earnest air of reality about every page that the youthful reader 
may forget that he has a book in his hand, and can believe that he is 
•listening to a story.'" — Weekly Register. "It has been the task 
of the writer, while adhering strictly to historical facts, to present 
the lives of these Christian heroes in a pleasing and attractive form, 
so that, while laying before the youthful mind deeds as thrilling as 
any to be found in the pages of romance, a chapter in her history is 
laid open which is at once the glory and the shame of England." — 
United Irishman. " Short memoirs well written and which cannot 
fail to attract not only ' the Catholic Boys of England,' to whom the 
book is dedicated, but also all the men and women of England to 
whom the Catholic faith is dear." — Tablet. "Sad stories of over 
thirty Priests who perished for conscience sake." — Catholic Times, 
' ' No lives of great m«n can depict So glorious a picture as these 
Stories of Martyred Priests, and we trust they will be read far and 
wide." — Dublin Review. 
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The Story of the Life of St. Paul. By M. F. S., author 
of " Legends of the Saints," &c., &c. Fcap. 8vo., 

2S. 6d. 

"A most attmctive theme for the prolific pen of the author of 
'Tom's Crucifix and other Tales. "'— W^^<?*/y Register, "the 
author knew instinctively how to present the incidents most effec- 
tively, and has made the most of them." — Catholic Times. 

The Panegyrics of Fr. Segneri, S.J. Translated from 
the original Italian. With a preface by the Rev. 
Fr. W. Humphrey, S.J. Crown 8vo., 5s. 
The Immaculate Conception. The Blessed Virgin. 
St. Joseph. St. John the Evangelist. St. John Bap- 
tist. St. Stephen. St. Ignatius of Loyola. St. 
Francis Xavier. St. Aloysius Gonzaga. St. Thomas 
of Aquin. St. Philip Neri. St. Antony of Padua, 
The Blessed Sacrament. The Holy Winding Sheet. 
The Angel Guardian. 

Albert the Great : his Life and Scholastic Labours. 
From original Documents. By Professor Sighart. 
Translated by Rev. Fr. T. A. Dixon, O.P. With a 
Photographic Portrait 8vo., los. 6d.; cheap 
edition, 5s. 

"All this, and more, are recorded in the volume now before us, 
which goes to make up one of the most interesting religious bio- 
graphies recently issued from the Catholic press," — Irish Monthly. 
'• A translation of Dr. Sighart's ' Albertus Magnus ' will be welcome 
in many quarters. The volume is admirably printed and beautifully 
got up, and the frontispiece is a valuable engraving of B. Albert's 
portrait after Fiesole." — Dublin Review. "Albert the Great is not 
well known . . . yet he is one of those pioneers of inductive philo- 
sophy whom our modern men of science cannot without black in- 
gratitude forget. His memory should be dear not only to those 
who value the sanctity of life, but to those also who try, as he did, 
to wrest from nature the reason of her doings." — The Month. '• The 
volume is a large one, as befits the subject, and it carries the reader 
through most of the scenes of Albert's life with a graphic power 
which does honour to the literary skill of Fr. Dixon. . . . We 
certainly recommend this book as worthy a place in every library." 
— Catholic Times. " The fullest record that has ever been penned 
of one of the grandest luminaries in the history of the Church." — 
Weekly Register. " The book is extremely interesting, full of in- 
formation, and displays great powers of research and critical judg- 
ment. . . . The details are most interesting in themselves and 
valuable in their historical research. The volume is eminently 
worth perusal." — Tablet. 
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Lives of the Saints for every Day in the Year. Trans- 
lated from M. Didof s edition. Beautifully printed 
on thick toned paper, with borders from ancient 
sources, scarlet cloth gilt, gilt edges, 4to. 21s. 

Lives of the First Religious of the Visitation of Holy 
Mary. By Mother Frances Magdalen de Chaugy. 
With two Photographs. 2 vols., cr. 8vo. los. 

S. Vincent Ferrer, of the Order of Friar Preachers : 
his Life, Spiritual Teaching, and practical Devo- 
tion. By Fr. Pradel. Translated by Fr. Dixon, 
O.P. With a Photograph. 5s. 

Butler's Lives of the Saints. 2 vols., 8vo., cloth, 28s.; 
or in cloth gilt, 34s. ; or in 4 vols., 8vo., cloth, 
32s. ; or in cloth gilt, 48s. ; or in leather gilt, 64s. 

Life of S. Bemardine of Siena. With a portrait, 5s. 

Life of S. Philip Benizi. With a portrait, 5s. 

Life of S. Veronica Giuliani, and Blessed Battista 
Varani. With a portrait, 53. 

Life of S. John of God. With a portrait, 53. 

Life of B. Giovanni Colombini. By Feo Belcari. 
Translated from the editions of 1541 and 1832. 
with a Photograph. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Sketch of the Life and Letters (rf the Countess Adel- 
stan. By K A. M., author of " Rosalie, or the 
Memoirs of a French Child," " Life of Paul 
Seigneret," &c. is, ;. stronger bound, 2s. 6d. 

"The great interest of the book, even above the story of the con- 
version of her husband, is the question of education. The essay 
on the bringing up of children and the comparative merits and de- 
merits of Convent and home education, is well worth the careful 
study both of parents and those entrusted with the task of instruc- 
tion." — The Month. " Her judgments are always wise." — Catholic 
Opinion. *' We can safely recommend this excellent little biogra- 
phical sketch. It offers no exciting interest, but it is calculated to 
edSXy ^:' —Tablet. 

Life of Paul Seigneret, Seminarist of Saint-Sulpice. 
6d.; cloth, is.; stronger bound, is. 6d.; gilt, 2s. 

"An affecting and well-told narrative. . . It will be a great fa- 
vourite, especi^ywith our pure-minded, high>spirited young people." 
^Universe. "We commend it to parents with sons imder their 
care, and especially do we recommend it to those who are chaiged 
with the education and training of our Catholic youith" — RegUUr. 
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Life of Sister Mary Cherabina Clare of S. Francis, 

Translated from the Italian, with Preface by Lady 

Herbert Cr. 8vo. with Photograph, 3s. 6d. 
Life and Letters of Sir Thomas More. By A, M. 

Stewart. Illustrated, 8vo., los. 6d. ; gilt, us 6d. 
Life of Gregory Lopez, the Hermit By Canon Doyle, 

O.S.B. With a Photograph. i2mo., 3s. 6d. 
St Angela Merici. Her Life, her Virtues, and her 

Institute. From the French of the Abbe G. 

Beetemd i2mo., 4s. 6d. 
Life of St Columba, &c. By M. F. Cusack, 8vo., 6s. 
Life and Prophecies of S. Columbkille, or Columba, 

3s. 6d. 
Recollections of Cardinal Wiseman, &c. By M. J. 

Arnold. 2s. 6d. 
Life of St Augustine of Canterbury. i2mo. 3s. 6d. 
Life of St German. i2mo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Life of Stephen Langton. i2mo. doth, 2s. 6d. 
Prince and Saviour. A Life of Christ for the Young. 

By Rosa Mulholland. 6d. Illustrated, 2s. 6d. 
Life of S. Paul of the Cross. By the Passionist 

Fathers. 3s. 
Nano Nagle. By Rev. W. Hutch, D.D. 7s. 6d. 
Life of St. Boniface. By Mrs. Hope. 6s. 
Life of the Ven. Anna Maria Taigi From the French 

of Calixte, by A. V. Smith Sligo. 2s. 6d. ; 

stronger bound, 5s. 
Venerable Mary Christina of Savoy. 6d. 
Memoirs of a Guardian Angel. Fcap. Svo. 4s. 
Life of St Patrick. i2mo. is.; Svo., 6s. ; gilt, los. 
Life of St Bridget, and of other Saints of Ireland, is. 
Insula Sanctorum : the Island of Saints, is. ; cloth, 2s. 
Sufferings of Our Lord. With Introduction by Dr. 

Husenbeth. Illustrated. 5s. 
Life, Passion, Death, and Resurrection of Our Blessed 

Lord. Translated from Ribadeneira. is. 
GloryofStVincentdePaul. By Cardinal Manning, is. 
Life of S. Edmund of Canterbury. From the French 

of the Rev. Father Massd, S. J. is. and is. 6d. 
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Life of St. Francis of Assisi. From the Italian of St. 

Bonaventure. By Miss Lockhart. With a Photo- 
graph, 3s. 6d. 
Patron Saints. By Eliza Allen Starr. Illustrated. 

Crown 8vo. los. 
Life of Cardinal Wiseman ; with full account of his 

Obsequies, is. ; cloth, is. 6d. 
Life of Count de Montalembert. By G. White. 6d. 
Life of Mgr. Weedall. By Dr. Husenbeth. is. 
Pius IX : his early Life to the Return from Gaeta. 

By Rev. T. B. Snow, O.S.B. 6d. 
Life of Pope Pius IX. 6d. Cheap edition, id. 
Challoner's Memoirs of Missionary Priests. 8vo. 6s. 

BY SISTER MARY FRANCES CLARE. 

O'Connell : his Life and Times. 2 vols., i8s. 

The Liberator : his Speeches and Letters. 2 vols., i8s. 

Life of Father Matthew. 2s. 6d. 

Life of Mary O'Hagan, Abbess, Poor Clares. 6s. 

Life of St. Joseph, 6d., cloth, is. ; Life of St. 

Patrick, 6d., cloth, is. ; 8vo., 6s. ; gilt, los. 
Life of St. Patrick. Illustrated by Doyle. 4to. 20s. 

The History of the Blessed Virgin. By the Abb^ 
Orsini. Translated by Dr. Husenbeth. With 
eight Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Our Blessed Lady of Lourdes: a Faithful Narrative of 

the Apparitions of the Blessed Virgin. By F. C. 

Husenbeth, D.D. i8mo. 6d. ; cloth, is.; with 

Novena, is. ; cloth, is. 6d. Novena, separately, 

.4d. ; Litany, id, or 6s. per 100. Medal, id. 

Devotion to Our Lady in North America. By the 
Rev. Xavier Donald Macleod. 8vo. 5s. 

"The work of an author than whom few more gifted writers have 
ever appeared among us. It is not merely a rehgious work, but it has 
all the charms of an entertaining book of travels. We can hardly 
find words to express our high admiration of it." — Weekly Register, 

Life of the Ever-Blessed Virgin. Proposed as a Model 

to Christian Women, is. 
The Victories of Rome. By Rev. Fr. Beste. is. 
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The Histoiy of the Italian Reyolution. The Revolu- 
tion of the Barricades. (1796— 1849.) By the 
Chevalier O'CIery, M.P., K.S.G. 8vo. 7s. 64. ; 
cheap edition, 3s. 6d. 

"The volume is ably written, and by a man who is acquainted 
with the subject about which he writes." — AthemBum. "Mr. 
O'CIery will be satisfied with the honour of having accomplished a 
good work. . . . He has done his duty well enough, as any one 
who chooses to get the book for himself can see." — Fun. " Well- 
written, and contains many passages that are marked by candour 
and amiability." — Guardian, '* Mr. O'Clery's graphic and truthful 
nairative. . . . Written in an easy flowing style, the volume is by 
no means heavy reading." — Pilot, "It was a happy thought on 
the part of Mr. O'CIery to conceive the possibility of contributing 
something towards the removal of the existing ignorance ; and it 
was better still to have girded himself up to the task of giving exe- 
cution to his thought in the very able and satisfactory manner in 
which he has done his work." — The Month, " The author grasps 
the whole subject of the Revolution with a master mind .... From 
the first pagCjto the last it is of absorbing interest." — CatholicTimes. 
'* It is the only well digested summary in the English tongue of all 
the reliable records bearing on the events of which it treats." — 
Nation, "The narrative virtually covers the whole of the Piapacy, 
or, in other words, Christianity, since the date of the foundation, 
nineteen centuries ago." — Weekly Register, "Written with the 
calmness of the historian, yet with something of the energy of faith, 
this book cannot fail to be most interesting to Cathohcs, while it 
should do good service among Protestants. The style is easy and 
enjoyable." — Tablet. " In every line of the book we find a vigour 
and freshness of mind, combined with a maturity of judgment on 
the great question at issue." — Wex/ord People. 

Two Years in the Pontifical Zouaves. By Joseph 
Powel, Z.P. With 4 Engravings. Svo. 3s. 6d. 

" It affords us much pleasure, and deserves the notice of the Catho- 
lic public." — Tablet. " Familiar names meet the eye on every page, 
and as few Catholic circles in either country have not had a friend or 
relative at one time or another serving in the Pontifical Zouaves, the 
histoiy of the formation of the corps, of the gallant youths, their 
sufferings, and their troubles, will be valued as something more than 
a contribution to modem Roman history." — Freeman's journal, 

Rome and her Captors. Letters collected and edited 
by Count Henri dldeville, and translated by 
F. R. Wegg-Prosser. Cr. Svo. 4s. 

"The letters describe the attempted capture of Rome by Gari- 
baldi ; and the tissue of events which brought about in 1870 the 
seizure of Rome by Victor Emanuel." — Dublin Review. " A series 
of letters graphically depicting the course of political events in Italy, 
and showing in its true light the dishonesty of the Piedmontese 
government t the intrigues of Prussia, and the ill-treatment to which 
the Pope has been subjected. "We most, cordially recommend the 
volume to our readers. — Church Herald. '* Oxva c>\. \}aa \asNst op- 
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porta ne contributions that could be made to popular literature." — 
Cork Examiner, " We have read the book carefully, and have 
found it full of interest, whether from its own intrinsic merits or 
from the ease of the translation we care not to enquire." — Catholic 
Opinion, "At the time of its publication it occasioned no little 
stir on account of its vivid portraiture of character, its keen obser- 
vation, and its sententious remarks." — Hereford Journal. "The 
translator of this wonderfully interesting volume has done a distinct 
good." — Weekly Register, 

Personal Recollections of Rome. By W. J. Jacob, 
Esq., late of the Pontifical Zouaves. 8vo. is. 6d. 

" An interesting description of the Eternal City . . . The value of 
the Pamphlet is enhanced by a catena of authorities on the Tem- 
poral Power." — Tablet. '* All will read it with pleasure, and many 
to their profit." — Weekly Register. " We cordially recommend an 
attentive perusal of Mr. Jacob's book." — Nation, 

A General History of the Catholic Church : from the 
commencement of the Christian Era until the 
present time. By Abbe Darras. 4 vols., 48s. 

The First Apostles of Europe. The 2nd Edition of 
"The Conversion of the Teutonic Race." By 
Mrs. Hope. 2 vols, crown Svo. los. 

•* Mrs. Hope has quite grasped the general character of the 
Teutonic nations and their true position with regard to Rome and 
the world in general. . . It is a great thing to find a writer of a 
book of this class so clearly grasping and so boldly setting foith 
truths, which familiar as they are to scholars, are still utterly 
unknown — or worse than unknown, utterly misconceived — by most 
of the writers of our smaller literature." — Saturday Review. *• A 
brilliant and compact history of the Germans, Franks, and the 
various tribes of the former Jutes, Angles, and Saxons, who jointly 
formed the Anglo-Saxon, or, more correctly, English people. . . . 
Many of the episodes and notices of the Apostolic Missionaries, as 
well as the general story, are very happily and gracefully conveyed.'* 
— Northern Star, " This is a real addition to our Catholic litera- 
ture." — Tablet, *' In the first place it is good in itself, possessing 
considerable literary merit ; then it fills up a blank, which has never 
yet been occupied, to the generality of readers, and lastly and 
beyond all, it forms one of the few Catholic books brought out 
in this country which are not translations or adaptations from 
across the Channel. It is a growth of individual intellectual labour, 
fed from original sources, and fused by the polish of a cultivated 
and discerning mind." — Dublin Review. " Mrs. Hope's historical 
works are always valuable."— Weekly Register. " A very valuable 
work . . . Mrs. Hope has compiled an original history, which gives 
constant evidence of great erudition, and sound historical judgment." 
— The Month. *'This is a most taking book: it is solid history 
and romance in one." — Catholic Opinion. "It is carefully, and in 
many parts beautifully written, and the account of the Irish monks is 
most instructive and interesting. . ' ' — Universe, ' 
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Holy Places ; their Sanctity and Authenticity. By the 
Rev. Fr, Philpin. With Maps. Crown 8vo. 6s.; 
cheap edition, 2S. 6d. 

' Fr. Philpin weighs the comparative value of extraordinary, ordi- 
nary, and natural evidence, and gives an admirable summary of the 
witness of the early centuries regarding the holy places of Jerusalem, 
with archaeological and architectural proofs. It is a complete trea* 
tise of the subject.'* — The Month. "The author treats his subject 
with a thorough system, and a competent knowledge. It is a book 
of singular attractiveness and considerable merit." — Church Herald, 
" Dean Stanley and other sinners in controversy are treated with 
great gentleness. They are indeed thoroughly exposed and re- 
futed. "-^-^<r^/^r. *'Fr. Philpin has a particularly nervous and 
fresh style of handlinjg his subject, with an occasional picturesque- 
ness of epithet or simile." — Tablet, 

Spalding's (Archbp.) Works. Miscellanea, 2 vols., 
21S. ; Protestant Reformation, 2 vols., 21s. ; 
Evidences of Catholicity, los. 6d. 

Men and Women of the English Reformation, from 
the days of Wolsey to the death of Cranmer. By 
S. H. Burke, M.A. 2 vols., i2mo., los. nett. 
Vol. II. can be had separately, price ss. 

The chief topics of importance in the second volume are : Arch- 
bishop Cranmer's opinions upon Confession ; The Religious Houses 
of Olden England ; Burnet as a Historian ; What were Lord Crom» 
well's Religious Sentiments? Effects of the Confiscation on the 
People ; The Church and the Holy Scriptures ; Death-bed Horrors 
of Henry VIII. j Scenes upon the Scaffold — Lady Jane Grey's heroic 
Death ; The Rack and the Stake ; The Archbishop condemned to 
be Burnt Alive — Awful Scene ; A General View of Cranmer's Life. 

" A clever and well- written historical statement of facts concern- 
ing the chief actors of our so-called Reformation." — Month, " In- 
teresting and valuable. The author has hit on the true way of 
writing history attractively, by making it a series of biographies 
connected together and mutually interdependent. His combination 
of the descriptions of contemporary, with the opinions and remarks 
of moderrj, writers, such as Sharon Turner, and Froude, who are 
generally cited only to be refuted, has imparted a tone of liveliness 
and freshness which is much needed by the subject matter of the 
book." — Tablet, "Contains a great amount of curious and usefUI 
information, gathered together with evident care, and, we think, 
with great fairness. The author is intent upon giving us facts. 
He has evidently examined the authorities on which the Tiistory of 
these times must depend with the most laudable diligence. He 
gives us much valuable information, and a good dejd which, to 
ourselves at least, is new." — Dublin /Review. " A clear picture of 
the vilJains and the .viWanies that were busy about the work of the 
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Devil in the sixteenth century in this country. The author produces 
evidence that cannot be gainsaid," — Universe. " Full of interest, 
and seems to be very temperately written. " — Church Review. * ' The 
book supplies many hitherto unknown facts of the times of which 
it is to be a history." — Church Opinion. "A certain and most 
important era of British history has been fortunate in finding in 
Mr. Burke all the qualifications requisite for the task he has under- 
taken. We may fairly assert that the facts in the book have been 
collected at a trouble and cost few but the author himself can ap- 
preciate. • Moreover, they have been given to the public in a dress 
simple but effective with all the charm that word painting exercises 
on the imagination, in order to recall to existence the actors of 
bygone days. Indeed, Mr. Burke's pictures of the Men and Women 
of the Reformation are life-like, and, in a certain sense, we might 
call them tableaux vivants. The reader must certainly t)e colour- 
blind who cannot perceive the* strict adherence to truth he exhibits 
in the colouring of his characters. He exposes to public view the 
corrupt heart of Henry VHL, the irreligious motives of Anne 
Boleyn, the hypocrisy of Cranmer, the wit of Erasmus, the tem- 
porising policy of Gardner, the sacrilegious robbery of Cromwell, 
the weakness of Wolsey, the sublime faith of Fisher, the integrity of 
More, and the queenly dignity of Katherine of Aragon. In doing 
full justice to the heroic conduct of the Carthusians and the Obser- 
vant Fathers, he contrasts their noble character with that of the 
Reformers and their wives, and heightens the effect with touches of 
the sharpest irony. But nowhere is he more at home than when he 
seems to revel in exposing the blunders of Froude, whose partiality 
and whose inconsistency he establishes by the strongest proof taken 
from Froud'e*s own writings. All the while he treats his adversary 
in the fairest conceivable spirit, giving him a full hearing, so that 
the genuine worth of the verdict against his opponent is the more 
apparent. But if we admire any one thing more than another in 
this publication, it is the immense research visible on every pa^e, 
and which is evidently the labour of years. From every quarter in- 
formation has been obtained, and nothing has been extenuated, nor 
aught set down in malice.*' — Weekly Observer and Northern Advo^ 
cate. " It is, in truth, the only dispassionate record of a much- 
contested epoch we have ever read. It is a work of which writer 
and publisher may feel proud, and both, as far as these volumes go, 
have supplied a want to which Mr. Disraeli once referred — 'The 
History of England has yet to be written."* — Cosmopolitan. 
" Mr. Burke collects and arranges his facts, states them lucidly, 
and lays them before the public in just such a tone and temper as 
befit a judge who is summmg up a trial and delivering a charge to 
the jury. A spirit of candour characterises the whole work." — 
Nation. 

BY ARTHUR AND T. W. M. MARSHALL. 

Comedy of Convocation in the English Church. 
Edited by Archdeacon Chasuble, D.D. 2s. 6d. 
The Oxford Undergraduate of Twenty Years Ago : 
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his Religion, his Studies, his Antics. By a 
Bachelor of Arts. 2S. 6d. ; cloth, 3s. 6d. 

•• The writing is full of brilliancy and point."— T'aW^/. " It will 
deservedly attract attention, not only by the briskness and liveliness 
of its style, but also by the accuracy of the picture which it pro- 
bably gives of an individual experience." — The Month, 

The Infallibility of the Pope. A Lecture. 8vo. is. 

"A splendid lecture, by one who thoroughly understands his 
subject, and in addition is possessed of a rare power of language in 
whidi to put before others what he himself knows so well." — Uni- 
verse, "There are few writers so well able to make things plain 
and intelligible as the author of ' The Comedy of Convocation.' . . . 
The lecture is a model of argument and style." — Register, 

Reply to the Bishop of Ripon's Attack on the Catholic 
Church. 6d. 

The Harmony of Anglicanism. Report of a Con- 
ference on Church Defence. 2s. 6d. 

" ' Church Defence' is characterised by the same caustic irony, 
the same good-natured satire, the same logical acuteness which dis- 
tinguished its predecessor, the ' Comedy of Convocation.' . .^ . A 
more scathing bit of irony we have seldom met with." — Tablet. 
" Clever, humorous, witty, learned, written by a keen but sarcastic 
observer of the Establishment, it is calculated to make defenders 
wince as much as it is to make all others smile." — Nonconformist, 

The above 5 Vols, in one, cloth, price 6s. 

Dramas, Comedies, Farces, 

St. William of York. A Drama inTwo Acts, for boys. 6d. 
Major John Andrd An Historical Drama (Boys.) 2s. 
He would be a Lord. Comedy in Three Acts. (Boys.) 2s. 
St. Louis in Chains. Drama in Five Acts, for boys. 2s. 
Shandy Maguire. A Farce for boys in Two Acts. 2s. 
The Duchess Transformed. A Comedy in One Act, 

for girls. By W. H. A. 6d. 
The Reverse of the Medal. A Drama in Four Acts, 

for young ladies. 6d. 
Emscliif Hall : or, Two Days Spent with a Great-Aunt. 

A Drama in Three Acts, for young ladies. 6d. 
Filiola. A Drama in Four Acts, for young ladies. 6d. 
The Convent Martyr. By Dr. Husenbeth. 2s. 
Shakespeare. Expurgated edition. By Rosa Baughan. 

6s. Comedies, in a separate volume, 3s. 6d. 
-Road to Heaven. A game for family parties, is. & 2s. 
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